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The duty of gratitude is as imperative as the duty 
of supplication. If petitions ought ever to be upon 
our lips, so also ought ascriptions to spring unbidden 
from our grateful hearts. He who is always beseech- 
ing and never praising, can hardly lead so manly a 
Christian lifeas he whose arm is strengthened smd 
whose step is quickened by the hourly thought that 
God is good to him. 





There is one kind of work in which we never have 
a right to take a vacation. That work is the con- 
stant endeavor to do what we ought todo. In Chris- 
tian warfare against sin there can be no rest, nor 
respite, nor truce. Whenever we make up our minds 
to be negligent just once, or to be careless for a little 
while, or to let things take their own course until we 
take time to repent and refurm, then we are in the 
enemy’s hands. The Buble idea of resting from our 
endeavors to do right is stated very clearly : “ Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all.” 

An Eaglish gentleman has offered a prize of twenty- 
five pounds for the best manual of suggestions to sea- 
captains who want to help their crews in spiritual 
matters, and to conduct service on shipboard. The 
majority of British vessels do not have any religious 
service, even on Sunday, and any movement to better 
the religious condition of English seamen is a good 
one. Our American ships offer a large field for the 
same kind of effort. Where the officers of the vessel 
are unwilling to undertake religious work themselves, 





they will seldom resent a courteous suggestion of 
volunteer labor on the part of any passenger. In 
this matter, as in the still more inexcusable neglect 
of religious exercises in hotel parlors, and other sum- 
mer resorts, the great lack is of Christian workers 
with courage enough to begin. 





There are always plenty of persons who are ready 
to claim credit for a discovery, or an invention, or a 
new method of work, after it has passed through its days 
of difficulty and discouragement, and has been brought 
to success by the toils of somebody else. These per- 
sons are like the Cainese, who having for years stolen 
telegraph wires to make nails for tea-chests, and cut 
down telegraph-poles under the pretense that they 
thought them to be trees, have at length become 
greatly pleased with the telephone, and have, there- 
fore, announced that it was originally a Chinese dis- 
covery, having been invented in the year 960 by 
Kung Foo Whing. If you havea bright idea or a 
promising scheme, carry it out with all your energy, 
or else have the grace to keep silent when some more 
energetic worker pushes a similar plan to success. 


However sad we may be when the memory of past 
misdeeds forces itself upon the mind, we should not 
permit ourselves to fall into such a state of gloomy 
deepair as shall hinder hearty and effective work. If 
we have been bad hitherto, that is just the reason 
why we should strain every nerve in the effort to be 
good now and hereafter. Morbid dwelling on sins 
which, if we believe the words of our God, have been 
forgiven the Christian believer, is itself a new sin. 
Paul, who consented to the death of Stephen, and was 
a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious, was 
enabled to become a great Christian apostle, notwith- 
standing his record of exceptional wickedness; and 
his zeal was quickened by the thought that he, the 
chief of sinners, was saved by Christ Jesus. If he 
had spent much of his time in undue bewailing of his 
evil days, his good work would have been the loser 
by that much time, and by the consequent lack of 
courage and confidence. 


A church in Salem, Massachusetts, has just cele- 
brated its two hundred and fifiieth anniversary ; and 
several other celebrations of the same sort must fol- 
low within the next few years, as many New Eng- 
land churches were planted between 1630 and 1640. 
Such anniversaries are goodly reminders of the last- 
ing quality of sound religious work; but they point 
but a little way backward in comparison with occa- 
sions like the recent celebration, by a London church, 
of its seventeen hundredth birthday,—for tradition 
says that it was founded in the year 179. A church 
with a history has one of the most honorable of 
records, and one of which it is justly proud. Bat, 
after all, it is better to ask what a church is doing 
than to inquire what it has done. An honorable his- 
tory ought to be a strong incentive to good religious 
work to-day. If it is not, then the most venerable of 
organizations is worse off than a church which was 
gathered last Sunday, and has been doiag faithful 
work since. As Tennyson puts it: 


Kind hearts sre more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


In estimating the gains made by any particular 
religious denomination during the past ten, or fifty, 





or one hundred years, many statisticians and observ- 
ers fall into error by forgetting that progress is rela- 
tive rather than absolute. The whole population 
and social condition of a country may greatly change; 
and in the special field of religious statistics it must 
never be forgotten that we have had, during the 
present century, a great revival of general religious 
interest, as well as special revivals of spirit and 
strength in separate churches. Nota little needless 
alarm has been caused among Protestant observers 
by neglect of this fact in their consideration of the 
growth of the Roman Catholic Church in Eaglish- 
speaking countries. When we compare the number 
of its clergy and churches, in England or America, 
with the number thirty years ago, the result may be 
startling, but the picture is incomplete. A similar 
statement could be made concerning the “Spiritu- 
alists” or the Mormons. By a careful examination 
of figures, as showing the relative position of the 
Roman Church, a receat writer in a London paper 
fiads that, in 1841, Roman Catholics formed twenty- 
seven per cent. of the population of the United King- 
dom; and in 1871 but eighteen per cent. It is not 
necessary to consider this special subject at length; 
but it is worth while to remind hasty readers of 
statistical summaries that figures can lie, when pre- 
sented incompletely, or with reference to gross num- 
bers rather than percentages, or to the ignoring of 
other elements ia the history of the time. 





WAYSIDE MINISTRIES, 


There are two ways in which all of us work, and 
two classes of results which flow from our lives. 
There are the things we do purposely, that we delib- 
erately plan to do. We take pains to do them. 
Perhaps we spend years in fitting ourselves to do 
them. They cost us thought and care. We travel 
many miles, perchance, to perform them. They are 
the things we live to do. 

Then there are other things we do that have formed 
no part of our plan. We did not set out in the 
morning to accomplish them. They are unplanned, 
unpurposed things. They are the wayside ministries, 
the little things we do between the greater things. 
They are the seeds we drop by chance, in the path, 
as we go out to the broad field to sow. They are the 
minor kindnesses and courtesies that fill up the inter- 
stices of our busy days. They are the little flowers 
and lowly plants that grow in the shade of the 
majestic trees, or hidden away like violets, under 
the taller plants and shrubs. They are the smaller 
opportunities of usefulness which open to us as we are 
bearing our great and solemn burdens and responsi- 
bilities. They are mere touches given as we hasten 
by, words dropped as we pass along, influences shed 
forth unconsciously. We set almost no store by this 
part of our work. We pride ourselves on our master- 
pieces, and point to them as the things which fitly 
represent us, and in which we hope to live. 

And yet, oftentimes, these unpurposed things are 
the holiest aud most beautiful things we do, far out- 
shining those which we prize so highly. It is said 
that when Thorwaldszen, the Danish sculptor, returned 
to his native Jand, with those rare and wonderful 
works of art which have made his name immortal, 
chiseled with patient toil and glowing inspiration in 
Italy, the servants who unpacked the marbles scat- 
tered upon the ground the straw which was wrapped 
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around them; and the next summer, flowers from 
the gardens of Rome were blooming in the streets of 
Copenhagen, from the seeds thus borne and planted 
by accident. While pursuing his glorious purpose, 
and leaving magnificent results in breathing marble, 
he was, at the same time, unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously scattering other beautiful things in his path, 
to give cheer and gladness to others. 

And so in all true living, while men execute their 
greater plans, they are ever, without intention, per- 
forming a eeries of secondary acts, which yield most 
beneficent results. There is a daily wayside ministry 
made up of countless little courtesies, gentle words, 
mere pasting touches on the lives of those we meet 
casually, impulses given by our salutations, influences 
flowing indirectly from the things we do and the 
words we speak,—a ministry undesigned, unplanned, 
incidental, unnoted. And yet it is impossible to 
measure the results of these accidents of usefulness. 

We go out in the morning to our round of duties, 
and perfrm them with more or less faithfulness and 
effectiveness. But during the busy hours of the day 
we find opportunity for doing many minor kindnesses. 
We meet a friend on the street whose heart is heavy, 
and we stop a moment to speak a word of thoughtful 
cheer which will sing in his heart all day, like a bar 
of angel’s song. We ring a neighbor’s door-bell, as 
we return from dinner, to inquire after his sick child ; 
and there is a little more brightness in that sad home 
all the afternoon, because of this gentle thoughtful- 
ness. We walk a few steps with a young man, who 
is in danger of slipping out of the way, and let fall a 
sinccre word of interest, which he will remember, and 
which even may save him from his peril of them. 

All sorts of people come to us on all sorts of 
errands, _We cannot talk much to each, and yet we 
may drop into the heart of each a word of kindness 
that shall prove a seed of beauty. We meet people in 
business relations. We cannot always talk to them 
on religious themes ; this may be neither practicable 
nor expedient. And yet there is not one of them to 
whom wa may not minister in some way. One man 
has bad sorrow in his home. His face carries the 
marks of sore struggle and inward pain. By a gentle 
beaming, a mellowed speech, a warmer hand-grasp, 
and a thoughtful expression of the sympathy and 
interest wea feel, we send him away strangely com- 
forted. Another is staggering under financial bur- 
dens, and a hopeful word gives him courage to stand 
more bravely under his load. We are writing busi- 
ness letters, and we put in a personal sentence, or a 
kindly inquiry, revealing a human heart, even amid 
the great clashing, grinding wheels of business, and 
it carries a pulse of better feeling into some dingy 
office and to some dreary, treadmill life, far away. 
Not one of these things have we done with any con- 
eciousness or intention of doing anything beautiful ; 
and yet, like the flower-seeds the sculptor bore back 
amid the wrappings of his marbles, they yield loveli- 
ness and fragrance, to brighten many a bare and 
toilsome path. 

Social life presents also countless opportunities for 
these wayside ministries. It would be hard to 
imagine anything more icy and cold, more deyo'd of 
the sweet humanities and charities of life, than much 
of the formal intercourse of society, especially in 
circles of wealth and fashion. It is regulated by 
arbitrary rules, which leave no room for tender heart- 
play. It is oftentimes insincere. And yet what 
opportunities does this very social intercourse afford 
for the most beautiful wayside ministries! What 
words of kindness can be spoken,—how ofien, too, 
where they are most sorely needed and craved! 
There are hearts starving under all these icy for- 
malities, There are gentle spirits, amid all this mad 
whirl, that long for something true and real. There 
are hidden sorrows under all this glitter and cold 
splendor. The doors are shut against all who would 
come professedly to bring blessing. Even Christ 
stands outside, perchance, knocking in vain. There 
is no entrance to any who would come with declared 
intent to do good. And yet the Christian woman 





who enters the doors even in the most formal way, 
may carry with her Heaven’s sweetest benedictions. 

Earnest Christians in primitive days voluntarily 
became slaves, that they might gain access to the 
homes of the noble, and at least live Christ there, 
hoping to win souls. Missionaries study medicine 
that they may be admitted into the homes of the 
people as physicians; and while ministering to their 
physical ills, they cannot but scatter some of the holy 
fragrance of the love of Christ. And to those whose 
hearts are full of the spirit of grace there are large 
opportunities opened for quiet and even unpurposed 
usefulness in the formalities of society. There need 
be nothing ostentatious ; indeed, ostentation shuts the 
door at once. What is wanted is a deep and sincere 
piety, that breathes out unconsciously in feature, 
word, act, and manner, like the fragrance of a 
flower, like the shining of a star, like the irresistible 
charm of rare beauty or tender music. Indeed, its 
unconsciousness is its greatest power. One who goes 
intending to say certain things, or carry certain 
blessings, or leave certain impressions, may fail. But 
going with a soul full of goodness, purity, and love, 
with a heart sincerely longing to leave blessing, with 
a speech seasoned with grace and breathing kindness 
and peace, it is impossible not to leave heavenly 
influences in every drawing-room. Impulses to better 
life are given. Strength is imparted to weakness, 
Comfort is breathed softly into hearts that are sore 
with grief. Sympathy leaves its wondrsus inspira- 
tion, 

“Like moonlight on a tr ubled sea, 

Brightening the storm it cannot calm.” 
Flowers from heaven's gardens are planted in earthly 
soil. Glimpses are given into a new and richer pos- 
sible life. Many a bit of brightness is scattered in 
the darkness of care and toil. 

In every life and in unbroken continuity come 
these opportunities for wayside services. Indeed, the 
voluntary and planned activities of a life do not by 
any means measure its influence; they make up but 
the smallest part of our total life-results. Our influ- 
ence has no nights and keeps no Sabbaths. It is con- 
tinuous as life itself. The smallest acts we do are 
potent with influence. There is a ministry in our 
hand-shaking, in our greeting, in the most casual 
conversation, in the very expression we wear on our 
features as we move along the street. To meet some 
people on the sidewalk, and have their cheery good- 
morning, makes one happier all day. To encounter 
others is as dispiriting as méeting a funeral procession. 

There is a magic potency always in a sunny face. 
There is a holy aroma about all unselfish love. A joy- 
ful person scatters gladness like song-notes. A truly 
consecrated Christian life sheds a tender warmth 
wherever it moves, and is full of unconscious inspira- 
tion and helpfulness. 

What a wondrous sphere of usefulness is thus 
opened to every one of us! Preparation is best made 
for it by rich heart-culture. Fullness of Christ is the 
secret. Then, amid the busiest scenes, while engaged 
in the most momentous labors, while executing the 
most stupendous tasks, we will carry on at the same 
time a quiet, unpurposed ministry, whose results shall 
spring up in our pathway like lovely flowers, or echo 
again in the hearis of others in notes of holy song, 
or glow in buman lives in touches of radiant beauty. 


PRAYING ARIGHT. 

Nothing is more clearly stated in the Bible than 
the duty of prayer ; and the power and the privileges 
of no religious practice are set forth more constanily 
and encouragingly. That God might have made a 
moral universe in which his good gifts should be 
bestowed without asking, is evident ; that he has not 
done so, but has conditioned his gifts, in large meas- 
ure, upon a right asking for them, is equally evident, 
notwithstanding the shallow arguments of those who 
look upon divine benignity as a thing without method 
and without law. 

As a means for receiving the highest good which 
we desire, or which we ought to desire, prayer has 


| 





no limit of power. Says Jeremy Taylor: “ Prayer 
canwbtain everything ; it can.open the windows of 
heaven and shut the gates of hell; it can put a holy 
constraint upon God, and detain an angel till he 
leaves a blessing ; it can open the treasures of rain, 
and soften the iron ribs of rocks till they melt into 
tears and a flowing river; can unclasp the girdles of 
the North, saying to a mountain of ice, Be thou 
removed hence, and cast into the bottom of the sea; 
it can arrest the sun in the midst of his course, and 
send the swift-winged winds upon our errands; and 
all those strange things, and secret decrees, and 
unrevealed transactions, which are above the clouds, 
and far beyond the regions of the stars, shall combine 
in ministry and advantages for the praying man.” 

If a state of moral perfection on the part of the 
petitioner, and a life fit, by its absolute purity, to ask 
good gifts of an absolutely pure giver, were essentials 
to effective prayer, then no earthly prayers but these 
of Christ could ever be answered. It is the sinner 
who is bidden to pray, because he is a sinner, and 
that he may put away his sin. “God be merciful to 
me a sinner ” is the first petition of him who prays 
aright. He offers that petition in full consciousness 
of his guilt, and not as an equal who is asking a favor 
from an equal. But in prayer there must be repent- 
ance for past sin, willingness to acknowledge it before 
God and man, and determination of amendment. To 
pray as a means for escaping punishment, but with- 
out grief and a mind for a better life in the future, is 
not to pray as God directs, is not to prayatall. All 
theologians agree in declaring that we must seek to 
be delivered, not only from the results of sin, but from 
sin itself. If we will not flee from it hereafter, we 
cannot escape from the chains which it has hitherto 
put upon us. 

Therefore, while we should not wait to feel a sense 
of purity and peace before we pray, we should always 
remember, when we bow before God in penitential 
petitions, that we must bring forth fruit meet for 
repentance. “ Practice in life what- you pray for,” 
says Pusey, “and God will give it you more abun- 
dantly.” Even the pagan Sucrates grasped the same 
truth when he told his pupils that the way to obtain 
blessings from the gods was by living in a constant 
practice of duty toward them ; and ic enforcing this 
rule he quoted a Lacedemonian petition to their 
divinities, “to give them ali good things so long as 
they were virtuous.” Surely Christians ought not to 
take any lower view of prayer than that which 
heathenism could discover. Tae close connection 
between a right frame of mind in prayer for benefits, 
and a determination to put ourselves in a preper 
attitude before God and our fellows, is shown by the 
whole tenor of our Lord's directions concerning 
prayer. Says Addison, in remarking upon the 
Lacedemonian request just quoted: “The great 
Funder of our religion, as well by his own example 
as in the form of prayer which he taught his dis- 
ciples, did not only keep up to those rules which the 
light cf nature had suggested to this great philosopher 
[Socrates], but instructed his disciples ia the whole 
extent of this duty, as well as «f all others. He 
directed them to the proper object of adoration, and 
taught them to apply themselves to him in their 
closets, without show or ostentation, and to worship 
him in spirit and in truth. As the Lacedemonians 
in the form of prayer implored the gods in general 
to give them all good things so long as they were 
virtuous, we ask in particular that our cffenses may 
be forgiven, as we forgive those of others.” In other 
words, to pray aright, we must hate sin; resolve to 
confess it to God and to abandon it henceforth ; and 
go forth from the closet in a spirit of charity toward 
all, and of determination to make the utmost amends 
in our power. 

When prayer is wrongly offered, God knows its 
lack, and even men can see its barrenness of results, 
When it is uttered from a heart that really prays, 
God seeth in secret and rewardeth openly; and the 
daily life of the petitioner is enriched from a bound- 
less store. 
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THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING. 
(Psatm 48 ) 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 
Jehovah is great, be his praises the same 
In the hearts of the people he calls by his name ;— 


The city wherein is his earthly abode— 
The mount of his holiness—chosen of God. 


How beautiful Zion, the joy of the earth! 

How lovely her place, on the sides of the north ! 
The city where reigneth the great King of kings,— 
In her palaces known by the blessings he brings. 

Lo, kings were assembled in battle array,— 

They beheld, were astonished, and hasted away ! 

For fear tell upon them, with trembling and dread— 
They came in their might, but all fainting they fled! 
The ships of the islands lie broken abroad ;— 

As we heard, we have seen, in the c ty of God, 

How God will in Zion his glory display, 

Establish her peace, and protect her for aye. 

We have thought of thy goodness, and paid thee our vows, 
O God, our own God! in the midst of thy house, 

As great as thy name shall thy praise ever be, 

And thy right hand with righteousness laden we see. 
O Zion, rejoice! in thy God ever blest ;— 

Ye daughters of Judah, how swert may ye rest! 
And in gladness of spirit exult in your God 

Because of bis judgments and glory abroad. 

Go walk about Zion, and tell ye her towers ;— 

How strong are her buiwarks! how peaceful her bowers! 
Her palaces mark, where in sa ety we dwell— 

That ye to your children the story may tell! 

For this mighty God is our God and our Friend ; 
For ever aud ever, and world without end ;— 

He’ll pever f -rsake us, our journey beneath, 

But guide us, sud comfort us, even to death! 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D. D. 


Tie frestest of fishes are sometimes caught in the 
saltest of sess. It is quite possible for even a truly 
regenerate man to live in the wor!d, and yet never so 
much as be tainted by its spirit. He may even vex his 
righteous soul with the iniquity he meets. But if at the 
erd of some lengthened years he has ro more to show 
for his piety than Lot bad when he forsock Sodom, we 
shculd be at liberty to draw the conclusion that his relig 
ion was of a tame sort and well broken in, so as to have 
bsen easily held in hand. 

In the midst of these unusually trying circum:tances 
which surrounded the apostle Paul, just after his first 
imprisor meat and just before his last, that ended in mar- 
tyrdom, he seems finally to have despaired of ever seeing 
again his young friend Timothy, as he had hoped. So 
he writes him a letter, ia which he constructs a fair 
future for him. Ha leaves partirg counsels to him, full 
of wisdcm and affection. No one can foil to mark the 
e nstant gentlencss of the solicitude pervading the entire 
chapters. 

Out of this epistle has been chosen a psssage for the 
atudy of the young people this week in the churches. 
Paul draws a calm picture cf what the painters would 
call “still life.’ Then he srgzests a vivid contrast that 
may serve as an‘ ffset to it. Next he recalls to Timothy's 
mind an inepisiting remembrance, Acd then he utters 
an impressive admonition, backed with a singularly 
solemn appeal. 

1. In the picture here presevted, there is not much 
which is calculated to arrest attention. Indeed, the 
language would be pronounced rather commonplace. 
When men are in the hurry and rush for wealth, and the 
road is fairly dusty under the feet of those who are run- 
nirg, it seems prosaic for any voice to speak thus: “ Bat 
godliness with contentment is great gain. For we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry 
nothing out. And having food and raiment let us be 
therewith con! ut.” 

A man, who should soberly assert that he was going to 
construct a life upon such a plain declaration would be 
voted a lunatic by most of his fellows. Indeed, real 
religious self-denial bas always been deemed meekness. 
A hundred and fifty years sgo, people in Britain who 
spoke the collcq tial Eaglish language—so the pious old 
Gurna!l te!ls us—signified their contemptuous estimation 
of exact unworldiiness by the nickname they gave. 
They said of a silly fuol, “Hoa is an Abraham.” And 
those of us who were resrel in New Eugland will not 
need to be reminded that even now the villsgers speak of 
a temperate young man, weak in the head, as a “ Josey.” 
Abraham left a good place for a poorer at the call of the 
Lord. And Joseph refused sin when it came to him 





without the seeking. The world will never count such 
things as wise policies. 

It is said that John Jacob Astor once replied to an 
inquisitive man, who ssked him how much money he 
had, “Just enough, sir, so that I can eat one dinner a 
day!” How much wealth would a man need to enable 
him to eat two? And does a man want to wear his over- 
coat in the summer months, for fear people will think he 
cannot afford one? 

There is a play upon words in one of these verses which 
ought not to be altogether overlooked. It would seem 
almost as if the apostle was dropping a sly sarcasm. 
Texts of Scripture must not be imagined to have two 
handles by which they can be wielded indifferently. 
Paul rebukes those who “ suppose that gain is godliness.” 
It may be wholesomely true that “gcd.iness with con- 
tentment is great gair,” while it would be dangerous to 
think that great contentment with gain is godliness. 
But still this same apostle presses the exact promise else- 
where: “ Gcdiiness is prcfissble unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come,” 

The force falls here upon the word “contentment ” 
They say that foreigners have terrible ir flictions when 
they try to pronounce and spell our term “enough.” 
And everybody knows thet cur own countrymen find 
great d:fliculty in d: fining it. 

Some people declare that they are unwilling to try to 
live plainly because it looks like singularity. Now 
singularity d ffsrs very much from individuality. I can- 
not say I think that one is improved by beirg singular. 
To me what Frenchmen ca! oufré appears like what we 
call outrageous. But anyb dy can afford to be him-eif. 
Men have no business t) be identical with their neighbors, 
It takes everybody to make a world. After his abdica- 
tion, Charles V. in his retirement at St. Juste epent his 
heavy moments in experimenting to make a number of 
watches keep the seme time. He failed constantly, and 
grew vexed. But in the end he drew an inference worth 
a record. He suddenly exclaimed: “ Here am J, toiling 
on time-pie es to force them to tick alike, and making 
ridiculous work: how much worse to waste patience in 
trying to furce men and women to thiok alike or to be 
alike!” 

There is an indeperdence of feeling which Christian 
men certainly cheri-b ; and io that is found their highest 
joy. How pitifally little does a babe bring with ic! Ard 
how true is the o'd saying as to the dead: “Shrouds have 
no pockets!” How sweet that honest satisfaction which 
bas a)l it wants, and wants but little, while it sings aloft, 
like Trini‘y bells up above Wall Street, or St. Paul’s over 
Lombard, serene and beautiful in the clear air as the 
great wild world rushes and roars in its tumu'ts beneath i: ! 

2. This thought gains force from the quick contrast 
with which the apostle follows it ia the verses under our 
eye: “ Bat they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful luste, which 
drown men in destruction and perditiop. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil; which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced them- 
selves through with many sorrows ” 

He makes direct appeal to common observation. The 
multitudes rush afier wealth and show, and pursue 
shadows all in the same order and in the same way. 
Equipages are alike; dresses come in patterns; we put 
our latch-keys ia our neighbor's door, because the houses 
are built in regular blocks, and we cannot tell our own. 
Sheer imitation is the law of fashion in both social and 
business life, 

Says the thoughtful author of Lacon: “He that can be 
honest only because every one else is honest, or good only 
because all around him are good, might have continued 
an angel if be had been born one; but being a man, he 
will only add to the number—number'e:s—who go to hell 
for the bad things they have done, and fur not doing the 
good things they intended to have done.” 

The result of all this is sadaess and unutterable dismay. 
To have tried to meet all the world’s demands, and then 
to be rejected in the end, brings melancholy. And no 
one feels consoled in his “many sorrows’ to remember 
that he “pierced himself through” with them. Think 
of the indescribab‘e disgust with which the witty Dean 
Swift, despairiog of a living recognition, dedicated one of 
his books to Prince Pusterity ! 

The ancient motio—“ Speak fair words, and you will 
hear kind echoes ””—is not exactly true in such a world as 
ours, Something ridiculously mortifying always happens 
to the one whom the populace praises into conceit. I read 
only a little while ago in Greek history, that 2 :chylus, 
the poet, was so celebrated by many in his time, that they 
raised the stcry that he coald not die save by a blow from 
high heaven, And indeed, it so happened that an eagle 
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flew up with a tort: ise in his talons, and, desiring to break 
the shell, mistook the tragedian’s bald head for a stone, 
and so let the heavy reptile come down on it: so was ful- 
fill d the precious orac’e, 

Nobody, however, learns the Jerson. Yet the number 
of “ pierced” men ircreases, and a morose feeling of dis- 
content fills the air with complaints of i: justice. 
Moments of success are often moments of mourning. 
Men at the top of things are oftener cynical than con- 
tent:d. They have reached their so-called prosperity 
just as they have lost the power to erjoy it. So they 
greet your congratulations with a reply from the Spanish 
book of proverbs: “The gods give plenty of almonds to 
the toothless | ” 

Hence it comes to pass that we can fiad a large class of 
men concea'ing their real disappointment under a acrt of 
veil of philosophy. They say they have reac.ed rest at 
last; amb'tion is satisfied; strife is over; all is calm. 
But their tranquillity is only the shame of w) at oovelists 
call disillusionment, their passionless quiet is ony satiety, 
their serenity is only disgust. It makes us think of that 
pathetic little card that went the rounds in the war: a 
great river swelliog on in the moonlight, two or three 
hillocks with headboards white under the trees, no living 
thing beside the so'diers’ graves, and the motto “All 
quiet on the Potomac.” S> worldlings quiet down a’ the 
lest; the fizht bas brought no vic rv, the weary marc’ 
has caught no triumph; the light is but a n'ght-light, 
the stillness is nothing more than the solemnity of ¢eath. 

3 The vision grows weird: it is a relief to tura now 
to the inspiriting remem rance which the apostle r calls 
to his young frierd’s mind. With most rapid reversal, 
he shows beter cheer: ‘ But thou, O man of God, flee 
these things; and follow after righteousness, god ivess, 
faith, love, patience, meekress. F ght the good fight of 
faith, Jay hold on eternal life, whereunto thou art also 
called, and hast professed a good prufession before many 
witnesses.” 

Ia this way he calls Timothy’s recollection to the fact 
that he was an acknowledzed and covenanted child of 
God. What his mother Eu.ice and his grandmother 
Lois had pledged for him, he had himself delibsra’ely 
accepted ; so he was now irrevocably bourd to a pure 
re'igious life, 

How far one’s public profession of faith may be prewed 
a8 a motive to unswerving fidelity, what is the value of 
a piety which is held to consistency by the consciousness 
of a promise made before ‘“‘ many witnesses,” it is nct 
precisely easy to say. Butrurely no one can doubt that 
the appeal is legitimate. When o'd Simon Si:ylites put 
a railing around the top of the stone pillar he lived up pv, 
in order to keep him from falling off over the edge, 
people laughed, ard said sainthood was quite possib!e 
when so thoroughly protected. Bat it was wild bravado 
fir him to tear the barriers away, afier he had become 
used to them. We sre all creatures of law. Restraints 
if not leaned upon, have a registered worth as helps, In 
one of her bright books, George E iot suggests as a 
somewhat q aint figure for our use the conduct of a 
“ patriarchal gold-fish” in a glass globe. From long 
experience this sagacious creature had learned just how 
far to swim inside of the transparent limit so as to avoid 
strikicg the bard crystal with i's nese. Thus it felt 
without feeling, and knew without recognizing, exactly 
when to turn in its course with a beautiful curve of 
avoidance. I judge that if one’s “ profersion”’ be em- 
ployed, not as a fret and restriction, but as a friendly 
reminder of the line between the world and the church, 
it will be cf permanent value. 

Bat the solid meaning of the counsel lies here. Con- 
version is admitied as a grand necessity ard an essential 
fact. But it is the after-life whic: gives the anxiety. 
It may as well be said at once, and with ali iatensivy, 
that any man will fail of excellence utterly, and will 
become lamentably a backslider, who does not imme- 
diately on his renunciation of the world construct a new 
life and bezia to live in it. Timothy must ba taught 
what to “ flse,” but, mcra yet, what to“ follow.” No man 
will be able to get on, or even to stand, unless he manages 
to make more of his Caristian experience than a mere 
series of restraints and self-denials. 
upon negatives. 

Religion has within its reach a whole fresh world of 
delightful occupation. The best part of any beautiful 
city is always fuund a good distance inside cf the foruiti- 
cations erected for defenses. So the real resources of 
be.ievirg lifa are attained a great way this side of the 
catechism commandments with their “requirings and 
forbiddings” of bristling conflict. Oae will miss the 
very essence and meaning of personal piety, if he sup- 
poses it merely to be an arrest and coufiaement of the 
soul in order to deliver it from the onsets of irresistible 
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sins,—resembling, perhaps, that merciful imprisonment 
sometimes given by his friends to a bankrupt, with a hope 
of defending him from being torn to pieces by implaca- 
ble creditors; it is not that, indeed. 

The reason why so many people backslide after what 
they aesume to be conversion is found exactly here: they 
will not enter the new world which the gospel provides, 
and so will not consent to live up to their own privileges. 
They try to sustsin a precarious foothold upon the world 
they profess to be leaving. Hence they keep making 
upngenerous comparisons, They permit many an unlaw- 
ful hankering afcer surrendered lusts. Whereas the 
gospel adopts and announces a single standard, If one 
is not with Christ, he is against him. Half-love is whole 
mockery. If a man claims to be a Christian, he must 
instantly be naturalized in the realm he has entered. 
Holiness is simply the old strong Saxon for wholeness, 

That word “wholly” is a fine word. It can be fol- 
lowed all over the Bible with a concordance to the profit 
of usall, Paul told Timothy to put his entire self into 
his work: “Meditate upon these things; give thyself 
wholly to them: that thy prcfiting may appear to all.” 
No person ever accomplished anything in this world 
who went at his task half-hearted!y. So he says elre- 
where to all Christians: “And the very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly: and I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

4, And now this true friend closes his words with the 
utterance of a most impressive admonition: “I give thee 
cherge in the sight of God, who quickeneth all things, 
and before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate wit- 
nessed a good confession, that thou keep this com- 
mandment without spot, unrebukable, until the sppear- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Carist: which in his time he shall 
show, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, 
dwelling in the light which no man can approach unto; 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see: to whom be 
honor and power everlasting. Amen.” 

Some young people are imagining themselves tired of 
a religious life already: are.you sure you actually know 
anything about true religious life? Have you ever cast 
your lot wholly in with Christ and his people, with a 
cheerful determination to find what are their pleasures 
and their joys? Have you ever really set out to take 
your chances with the people of God? And are you 
forced now to confess that you have exhausted the entire 
round of legitimate hsppiness, used up Christian amuse- 
ments, and squeezed out all the juices from even the 
richest fruits growing on the tree of life? Is it a fact 
that the gospel fails in its promise ? 

“ How is it that thou hast found it so quickly, my 
son?” Well, if you are tired of the New Testament, 
will you read a bit of Pilgrim’s Progress, which I some- 
times think stands next to it? There was a shepherd- 
boy, who was overheard singing in a gentle voice by him- 
self; Great-heart called attention to his song: 

** He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 

It was this lad who lived the merriest life, and had 
most of the herb called heart’s ease in his bosom. He 
dwelt in the Valley of Humiliation: have you ever been 
there? : 

Read over once more this appeal at the end of the 
passage, At ancient baptisms, the officiating minister 
used to fold the white linen garment which the young 
Christian wore, and hand it back to him: then he would 
say, “See thou present this robe of your profession spot- 
leas at the judgment-seat of Christ!” 





TRUTH VERSUS POLITENESS. 
BY THE REY, WILLIAM W. NEWTON, 

I was calling, some time ago, at the house of a friend, 
where there were other visitors unknown to me. Among 
them was a little girl four years old. As she was standing 
by her mother’s side I said to her, “ Come and speak to 


me, Helen, my dear, won’t you?” To whica she 
replied, “No! I don’t want to.” “O Helen!” said 
her mother, “how can you be so rude! What an 


impolite child you are! Go and speak to the gentle- 
man.” “No, mother, I don’t want to,” repeated the 
child. “Why not?” asked her mother, “ Because,” 
said the child, after waiting as long as the awful silence 
of the moment and the attentive eyes of those present 
would permit,—* because, mother, J don’t like him one bit.” 
Hereupon there followed an explosion of laughter, 
mingled with quantities of vain regrets and explanations; 
while the poor child, who had simply spoken the honest 





truth from her inmost heart, and had sinned against pro- 
priety, was snatched from the parlor and hurried into the 
nursery, there to receive the due rewards of her sins. 

Politeness or truth,—which shall we have? Shall we 
tell lies in order to please, or shall we, firat of all, be true, 
and then try to please afterwards ? 

David told the truth,—he had not such polite manners 
as his son Solomon, but his was a much stronger nature- 
Jobn Knox was a true man in his rough zeal for the 
Lord of hosts, but he was not half so fascinatirg as the 
polite but insincere Mary Queen of Scots. Emerson, ia 
one of his essays, says: “We must ever keep alive the 
distiction between fashion—a word of sinister meaning— 
and the heroic character which the gentleman imports. 
The gentleman, above all, is a man of truth... 
hood first, and then gentleness.” 

In the moral world we want, above all things, to be 
true, In the intellectual world we want, above all things, 
to know. In the soc‘al world we want, above all things, 
to please. But this must ever be the order: Character 
first, manners afterwards, To come back to Helen then: 
abstractly she was right, but relatively she was wrong. 
Choosing between her desire to be true and her desire to 
please, she held to the first and forsook the other. It 
was right for her not to tell a lie: she stood on the 
firm rock of Mount Sinai there. But then, on the other 
band, it was not necessary that she should be unpleasant 
about it. In other words, the child had not learned that 
great lesson in life of stating kindly one’s decision, but 
not feelir g bound to give everybody your reason for it. 


. Man- 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF A GIRL’S LIFE. 
BY MRS. JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT. 

There is hardly a prettier girl than James Frederick’s 
sister Arabella; she has lovely blue eyes, and fluffy 
yellow hair, pink cheeks, and little white hands; I confess 
to a great softness and spirit of toleration for Arabella, 
she has such a taking way with her, especially when she 
seats herself on a hassock, and looks up in one’s face as 
if ready to receive, yea, imploring, all good counsel. 
How then can I reconcile this softness with the hard 
manner of remark made by me this very day to dearest 
Arabella: “Arabella, Sir William Hamilton says that 
philosophy is the science of sufficient reasons. Now tell 
me, what is the philosophy of your life, what is the good 
and sufficient reason why you are existing?” 

“Why,” remonstrates Arabella, “I was made, and here 
Iam. I had nothing todo with it, and the Ten Com- 
marndments and the Catechism forbid my making away 
with myself, even if I inclined to do so.” The girl has a 
certain quickness, 

“But who made you, my bsloved Arabella?” 

“God,” says Arabella, with great meekness. 

** And does God do anything aimlessly? Has he nota 
good purpcse in all his works? Does he not make every- 
thing for some use, the very best use of which its kind is 
capable? He makes the flower in its beauty to charm 
his eye, and charm and instruct the human being who 
shall gaze upon it; he madeit to live a perfect and useful 
flower. The bird flies, sings, builds its nest, lives out its 
instincts, and completes the whole duty of s bird, All 
these lesser creations being that which they were made 
to be, and doing that which they were made to do, fulfill 
their lot, and show good reason why they exist. Asa 
moral, reasonable, responsible, immortal being, Ara- 
bella, are you making the best of yourself, and justifying 
God, if we may say so, in your creation? If it had hap- 
pened, my Arabella, that you had been a picture, not a 
sentient woman, I could find no fault with you; you look 
pretty, and do fulfill the objects of a picture. Had you 
been a puppet you would be living up to your light; 
there are certain motions prescribed for you by society, 
and you go systematically through with them. Were you 
a day figure in a milliner’s wiodow, ordained only to 
exhibit clothes, there would be no cause of complaint, 
you do that untiringly. Instead of this, you are a human 
being, therefore created primarily to glorify God; how 
are you glorifying him? You are a woman, and in 
virtue of this, from you are due to the world certain 
sympathies and kindly deeds; you are a member of a 
community, and owe the exercise of holy charities and 
good example; you are part ofa family, and from you cer- 
tain homely duties are to be expected; you are a young 
member of the churcb, and the church has aclaim on your 
services, In all these relations which you hold, are you, 
my Arabella, jastifying God in having made you a re- 
sponsible woman, a member of society, family, and 
church? Are you, as you are bound to do, making hu- 
manity, the community, the family, the church, so much 
the better for you their member ? ” 

“Indeed,” said Arabella, looking quite terrified, “I 
have never once thought of owing avything in all these 





directions. As for a philosophy of my life, I have never 
had any but to drift along and erjoy myself as well as I 
could, as other folks do.” 

“T hope,” I said, “that there are some fylks who have 
a higher object.” 

“And I have no objection to a higher otject, and to 
perfecting a very admirable philosophy of my life, ex- 
hibiting the best possible reasons for my creation, if I 
only knew how to set about it,” protested Arabella. 

“Tf that is so, let me offer you a few suggestions, mere 
outlines of the track of mental research which you ought 
to follow, in exploring for yourself the intention of your 
being, and presenting to the world most splendid proof 
of the reason and needs be of your existence. God does 
all things on a wise and predetermined plan, he eluci- 
dates Lis plan for us in the Scriptures in general princi- 
ples, and the circumstances of our lives afford fheir more 
especial explication. The question for you, Arabella, 
is not a question of capacity, it is not how great things 
you can do, but how thoroughly you do your own best. 
We need not ask, Have we more or less ability than our 
neighbors? bat Are we doing our best as ourselves? And 
now as incentive to this doing the best, and making the 
most of ourselves, let the glory of God be our object, and 
doing good to humanity the means of its attainment, Now 
what are some of the ways of doing good to our fellows 
for God’s sake? 

“ First, there is the way of teaching. We are all con- 
stantly learning from each other, we are all teachers and 
all learners, often most thoroughly so when we think the 
least about it. The more, then, that our own minds and 
hearts are cultivated, the better shall we be able to teach 
others. We are not bound to be walking encyclopedias, 
like Macaulay, but to learn all that we can faithfully, and 
put it in circulation by word and work; let this thought 
inspire you to use your time in acquiring knowledge. 
We are all, daily, teachers by example; sight, my 
Arabella, goes farther than sourd; there will be hun- 
dreds in this world either helped or hindered by your ex- 
ample. Another thing is, that we ara bound to jus- 
tify our place in the human line by our sympathy, Youth 
should be the age of sympathy, and yet I have noticed 
in youth a great carelessness of other’s feelirgs. To sym- 
pathize is every Christian’s business, he learns it from 
his Lord. To sympathize is especially every woman’s 
business, thus to grow likest Him by whose cradle and 
whose grave she held lonely watch. If you never do any 
thing else to show a reason why you were created, it will 
be reason amply sufficient that you were never an un- 
gracious listener either to the joys or griefs of others. 
Use well your time, use it in God’s service and in men’s 
service, in worship and in work. Gather up into your 
bosom all the good that you may, and run gladly to dis- 
pense it to others. We hide our talent, time, in a napkin, 
when we keep it all for ourselves. And so I thiok, my 
dear girl, that your life will make c'ear its philosophy, 
or its sufficient reason, if you learn all the good you can, 
and use it in one way or another in teaching others ; if 
you watch yourself, and set such an example that you 
shall cross other lives like sunshine, and not like shadow, 
if, by your tender sympathy, you have borne other 
people’s burdens and so fulfilled the law of Christ, and if 
you have used your time in growing up yourself in holi- 
ness and comfort, and going gladly on errands of mercy 
in the service of others.” 





THE RELATION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS TO 
MATERIAL PROSPERITY. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


Is material prosperity the reward of righteousness? 

As we look into human life, what a kaleidoscope of 
success and failure cf right and wrong we behold! Rich 
men grow richer in wickedaess, and wicked men are 
impoverished by sin. Good men become poor in their 
goodness, and poor men become rich in the honesty of 
their pursuits. The bad man wears his blushing honors 
thick upon him, and the just are passed by unknown; 
and again, the bad man cowers in his shame and the 
good ia crowned. The delighta of knowledge, of art, and 
of literature, are enjoyed alike by the Christian and the 
skeptic. If the Christian student is no more diligent 
and no more gifted than his classmate of depraved ten- 
dencies, he attains no higher rank. If the Christian 
merchant has a brain no clearer than that of his neigh- 
bor not a Christian, his business is no more prosperous. 
The lightning strikes the church aswell as the gambler’s 
palace. The missionary ship, swept by the gale, goes to 
the bottom as quickly as the pirate’s craft. Material pros- 
perity depends upon obedience to material laws, laws of 
trade and of society, snd whoever, Christian or not Chris- 
tian, obeys these laws most perfectly, obtains the richest 
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material reward. Material prosperity, therefore, is not 
the direct recompense of righteousness. God does not 
give a man fame or wealth as a mere reward of his 
service, 

What, then, is the relation of righteousness to material 
prosperity ? 

Righteousness is an aid in observing those laws upon 
which material success depends. Righteousness makes 
the student more diligent, and to the merchant it gives a 
clearer brain. It gives a steadiness to the arm of the 
pilot trusting in God that the pirate, fearful of ship- 
wreck, cannot possess. God helps every Christian to obey 
the lawa of trade and of society. He helps him to be 
honest, industrious, calm, pure minded; and honesty, 
industry, calmness, purity, are laws obedience to which 
always brings material blessings. Let no one fancy that 
either learning, or fame, or friends, or wealth, is a divine 
reward of merit. It is only the result of obedience to 
certain material laws; but a result whose richness is 
increased by the more complete obedience to these laws 
which righteousness demands and teaches. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” is a 
command obedience to which will cause the adding of 
“all these things.” For, in seeking righteousness, one 
must comply with certain laws upon which the posses- 
sion of “ these things” depends. 

The only prosperity which directly results from right- 
eousness is spiritual. Of this truth Christ constantly 
warns his disciples. To the poor in spirit, to the meek, 
to the mercifal, to the pure in heart, are his blessings 
promised. It is the poor in spirit who inherit not an 
earthly but a heavenly kingdom. It is the poor iu heart 
who alone er joy the richest reward of seeing God. 





THE MINGLED CUP OF LIFE. 
BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


I’ve found the troubles of my life 
Have never come alone;. 

The foes I combat in the strife 
Come never one by one. 


I’ve found, whenever one dark thread 
Across life’s tapis flew, 

A quick-repeatiog shuttle spread 
A belt of kindred hue. 


Perhaps some secret, subtle laws, 
Transcending all we know, 

Or some eternal, primal cause, 
Ordains it must be so. 


I only know, when from the skies 
A beating torrent sweeps, 

The angry floods around me rise, 
And roll in billowy heaps. 


I know when wintry skies grow pale, 
And bites the northern cold, 

That summer fruits and flowers must fail 
From garden, field, and wold. 


So, too, when splendor lights my home, 
| know my friends are gay ; 

I also know when troubles come 
That many fall away. 


i know when Honor calls her sons 
To offices of state, 

That War with drams and shotted guns 
Proclaims them wise and great. 


I also know the shoutirg crowd, 
If fickle fortune turn, 

Will heap on them its curses loud, 
And in fierce wrath will bu:n. 


The plagues which smote the man of Uz 
Like linked thunders came ; 

And trouble is what then it was, 
And shall be still the same. 


But if the troubles of our life 
Come never one by one, 

And if the struggle and the strife 
Are never found alone ; 


So, too, the sunshine and the joy 
Not less together go 

Than plagues and sorrows which annoy, 
And thwart and grieve us so. 


The level sun through golden bars 
Sees on the cloud his bow, 

And midnight with her myriad stars 
Sets all the skies aglow. 


And so for me when sorrows shroud 
The darkened way I go, 

Hope often sets upon the cloud 
A duplicated bow. 


And so for me when blinding tears 
Shut out the common light, 
Then often to my faith appears 
A sky supremely bright, 





FOR. CHILDREN AT HOME. 
“LITTLE THINGS.” 


“T like my nephew very much, and think he is just the 
boy I want.” 

The speaker was Mr. John Graham, a merchant in 
one of our large cities. The person to whom he spoke 
was his brother, who had come on a visit from the West, 
bringing with him the nephew of whom the remark with 
which I have begun this little story was made, 

““T want a boy whose word can be relied on every time, 
and one Lcan trust with money. I have hsd several 
clerks whom I could not trust, and I begin to think it’s 
a hard matter to get one that suits in all ways, From 
what I have seen of Harry I feel sure I can depend on 
him every time. He seems to be a manly little fellow.” 

“Harry is amanly boy,” his father said, with pride, as 
he looked toward the lad, who was waiting on the crcquet 
ground for his uncle to join him ina game. “I have 
brought him up to be honest and truthful, I do not 
think I ever knew a boy whose word I could put more 
implicit cqnfidence in than his. If I leave him with you, 
John, I hope you will be careful to see that the examples 
he has put before him are good ones. It is not only 
easy, but quite natural, for a boy to imitate the conduct 
of those about him. He does it unconsciously, often ; 
and if that conduct is not what it ought to be, he soon 
gets into bad habits.” 

“Oh, you may feel easy on that score, Dick!” answered 
his brother. “If Harry comes into the store, I shall 
have him near me most of the time; and you can trust 
me, can’t you? I think you know what my habits are 
well enough to feel safe in leaving him to my especial 
care.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” answered the other. “I want my 
boy to grow up an honest, truthful man, and I certainly 
would not leave him with youif I did not have confi- 
dence in your ability to set him an example.” 

His brother foined Harry on the ercquet ground, and 
they began their game. The boy and his uncle were 
very fond of the game, and both played to win. Harry’s 
father had no fault to find with that. It was what he 
liked to see. He wanted his boy, in work or play, to go 
into it with his whole heart, and do the very best he 
could. But he did not want him to be so desirous of 
winning as to stoop to the use of unfair means, He 
wanted him to wia, honestly and fairly, cr not at all. As 
he watched the game, he saw several performances that 
startled him. More than once, when his ball was out of 
position for its wicket, he saw his brother move it until it 
was in position. Harry detected the cheat once or twice, 
and told his uncle that he had moved his ball. Without 
saying, in so many words, that he had not moved it, his 
uncle managed to convey that idea, and the play would 
goon. Harry made a skillful run and strack for the last 
wicket, but hit the wire ard the ball bounded back, stop- 
ping in such a shape that it would have been impossible 
f.r him to have driven it through when his play came if 
he had not moved it a few inches. When his uncle was 
playing, he gave it a push with his mallet, and succeeded 
in getting it into such a position that, when his play 
came, he ran the wicket, and hit the post. 

“You moved your ball, didn’t you?” said his uncle; 
“T saw where it stopped, and thought that I had the 
advants g3 cf you, as you would have to take one stroke 
to get into position, and that wou!d throw the game into 
my hands.” 

But Harry protested, without telling what might be 
called a “square lie,’—though it was that in fact, and 
nothing less,—that he had not meddied with his ball, and 
his uncle gave up as havirg been mistaken. 

“Come here, Harry, I want to talk with you,” his 
father said ; and Harry came and sat down on the steps, 
while his uncle went cff to the stables, 

“ Do you feel sati-fied with the way in which you won 
that game?” Harry’s father asked. . 

Tne boy’s face flushed. “No, I don’t,” he said; “ but 
Uncle John cheated, and I had to, or I wouldn’t have 
stood any chance at all.” 

“ Does a dishonest action on the part of another justify 
one on your part?” asked his father gravely. 

“You don’t call Uncle John dishonest,—do you?” 
asked Harry, in surprise. 

“Yes; what else could you call it?” asked his father. 
“ Dishonesty is dishonesty in work or play. He cheated. 
He stole an advantage. He really denied having done 
so. You did the sama, Oan you call your conduct any- 
thing but stealing, and telling a lie to cover up the 
theft?” 


“No,” answered Harry, after a moment’s thought. 





‘| “Bat I dida’t think it could be so very bad, because— 


because—” 

“ Because what?” asked his father, as Harry hesitated, 

“ Because Uncle John’s a member of the church, and 
I didn’t think he’d cheat and—and deny it, if it was 
wrong. It was only croquet, anyway, and that’s why he 
did it, probably. If it had been anything else—” 

“That is no excuse for him or for you,” his father said, 
“Tt was the example that I looked at. Dishonesty is dis- 
honesty, as I suid, in play as well as work. If you can 
justify it when you are merely amusing yourself, you cer- 
tainly will justify it when there is anythiag to be gained 
by it. If you cheat at one thing it is quite likely you 
will cheat at another. If you tell a lie about your play, 
you will be apt to tell one about your work. You sea 
what it leads to. It’s the beginning of greater things, 
A little cheat or theft, and a little lie, prepares the way 
for larger ones which will be very sure to follow.” 

“T think you’re right,” Harry said. “In fact, I snow 
you are, when I come to think of it. But I didn’t think 
it could be so bad, because Uacle John did it.” 

“ Never do anything because some one else does it,” 
said his father. ‘Ask yourself if it is right or wrong, 
and let your conscience guids you.” 

That night the brothers were sitting in the library 
together. 

“T shall not leave Harry here,” Mr. Graham said. 
“Shall I tell you why, John?” 

“Yes, certainly,” answered his brother. 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t trust you to set him an 
example!” 

“Can’t trust me?” Mr, Graham faced about in great 
surprise. ‘“‘ What do you mean, Dick?” 

His brother told him about the talk he had had with 
Harry over the morning game of croquet. 

“Bat that was nothing but a game of croquet,” said 
the merchant, “ You don’t mean to say you think I'd 
cheat or lie about my business,—do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” answered his brother. “ You have 
formed honest business habits, Ithink. You formed them 
years ago, and they have become part of yourself. But 
with Harry it is different. He is a boy, and more easily 
influenced than you are. He is susceptible.to all impres- 
sions. Unfair play at croquet would not end there. He 
would not be expected to reason that cheating or steal- 
ing, or taking unfair advantage of another,—call it 
what you choose to,—is allowable only in crcquet. He 
would form the habit of cheating, and that habit would 
make itself felt in all his transactions. If a boy becomes 
accustomed to lying in a game, do you suppose he will 
never lie about anything else? A habit, once formed, 
reaches out into all the avenues of a man’s life. 

“ The playground is the world in miniature, and as the 
boy receives impressions there, and forms habits, so will 
the world of work into which he is to go by and by find 
the man to be. Boys are imitative. They do not dis- 
criminsate as men do. They follow our examples. If 
they have faith in us, they think they can do as we do, 
and never stop to ask whether it is right or wrong. It 
was so with Harry. He did feel, however, in a vague 
way, that there was a moral wronginvolved; but because 
you were a church-member, and he had faith in you, he 
did not think there could be anything really bad about it. 
Don’t you see the force of your example? It dulled the 
boy’s sense of honor and right. It was a seed which 
might have borne bitter fruit. The child is father of the 
man, they tell us, and truly. If Harry learned to cheat 
at croquet, and to lie about it, he would not hesitate to 
do the same in business; and the boy who grows up to 
manhood with those habits fixed upon him is on the road 
to ruin. What was done to-day may have been a trifling 
thing in itself, but it was laying a foundation for a struc- 
ture of dishonesty, and I felt startled when I saw how 
readily Harry imitated your example. Don’t you under- 
stand how it weakened his faith in your principle of 
honesty and fairness, and blunted his own perceptions of 
what was right and wrong? He could do it because you 
did it, and he took it for granted that you were a better 
judge of the moral questions involved than he was. It 
was the principle of dishonesty that he was learning; and 
this principle would have taken root in his heart, and 
flourished, and what the result would have been God 
only knows.” 

“T do see it,” his brother answered, ‘but I never 
thought of it in that way before. I ought to ask Harry’s 
pardon for what was done thoughtlessly, and I will. Of 
course I knew it wasn’t right, but I thought it was ‘ only 
a game of croquet,’ and never took the trouble to think 
anything more about it.” 

Ah, that’s it! Only a “little thing,” and we think 
no further! If we did, we might set the world a better 
example than we do. 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR, 
[Third Quarter, 1879.] 

% August 31.—Practical Religion.........---seececsnenceeennees ©ol. 3: 16-% 
10. September 7.—The Coming of the Lord..........-++--- 1 Thess. 4; 13-18 
ll, September 14.—The Christian in the World, 

1 Tim, 6: 6-16 


12, September 21.—The Christian Citizen..asc-.secsee* ecccveces Titus 3: 1-9 
18, September 28.—Keview. 


LESSON 11, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1879. 
Title: THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Tury aR NOT OF THE WOBLD, EVEN aS I AM 
ROT OF THE WoRLD,.—John 17; 16. 


Lesson Topic: The Believer's Struggles. 


1. For Contentment, v. 6-10. 
Outline: < 2. #o0r Sp rituality, v. 11, 12. 
3. For Continu mee, Vv. 13-16. 

Mond ty, Siptemb r8:1 Tim. 6:6-16. The believer's struggles. 

Tu sli, September 9: Luke 12:13 34. Agniost covetousness 

Wedne day September 10: Phil. 4: 5-13, For contentment. 

Thrursd y, September 11: Titus 2: 115, Against worldliness, 

Friday, Septenber 12: Eph 3:13 21, For spiritualiry. 

Saturday S.ptember 13: Jade 17-25, Against f:lliog away. 

Sunday, Sep ember 14: Rev. 2: 1-11, For continuance, 

LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Tim. 6: 6-14.) 

6. But godliness with contentment is great gain, 

7. For we brought nothing into ¢iis world, and i és certain 
we can carry nothing out. 

8. And having food and raiment, let us be therewith content, 

9. But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
aad #wo many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in 
destruction and perdition, 

10. For the love of money is the root of all evil: which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows, 

11. But thou, O man of God, flee these things; and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness. 

12. Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life, 
whereunto thou art also called, and hast professed a good profes- 
sion before mauy witnesses, 

13. I give thee charge in the sight of God, who quickeneth all 
things, and before Corist Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate wit- 
nessd a good confession ; 

14, That thou keep iris commandment without spot, unre- 
bukeable, util the appearing of our Lord J. sus Christ: 

15. Which in his tim s he shall shew, who is the blessel and 
only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords; 

16. Who only hath imwmortali y, dwelling in the light which 
nO man can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor cana 
see: to whom b¢ honour and power everlasting, Amen. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


1 Tim. 6:6, Godliness... gain.——aA little that a 
righteous man hath és better than the riches of many wicked. 
Psa. 37: 16.——No good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly. Psa, 84: 11.——Berter és little with the fear 
of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith. Prov. 
15: 16, Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you. Matt. 6: 33, 
Fear not, little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom, Luke 12: 32, We know that all 
things work together for good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to Ais purpose. Rom, 8: 28.——To 
me to live #s Christ, and todieis gain, Phil. 1: 21. Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is tocome. 1 Tim. 4: 8.——Be content 
with such things as ye have: fr he hath said, I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. Heb. 13: 5. 














V.7. We brought nothing, etc.——Naked came I out 
of my mother’s womo, Job 1: 21, As he came forth of his 
motaer’s womb, naked shall he r+tarn to go as he came, and 
shall take nothiog of his labour, which he may carry away in 
his hand. Eccl. 5: 14.——God said unto him, 7how fvol, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee: thea whose shall those 
things be, which thou hast provided? Luke 12: 20, 

V. 8. Having food and raiment. And Jacob vowed 
a vow, saying, If God wiil be with me, and will keep me in the 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and raiment to put 








on, so that I come again to my father’s house in peace; then 
shall the Lord ba my God. Gen, 28: 20, 21. The God which 
fed me ali my lite long unto this day. Gen. 48: 15, These 
forty years the Lord thy God Aath been with thee; thou hast 
lacked nothing, Deut. 2: 7.——G.ve us this day our daily 
bread. Matt. 6:11. Take no thought for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what 
ye shall put on, Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Mat: 6: 25, 

¥. 9, That will be rich.—And Achan answered Joshua 
and said, Indved I have sinned against the Lord God of Israel, 
aud thus and thus have I done: when I saw among the spoils 
a goodly Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels of 














silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight, then I 
coveted them, and took them; and, behold, they ore hid in the 
earth ia the midst of my tent, aud the silver under it. Josh. 
7: 20, 21.——And he said unto him, Went not mine heart with 
thee, when the man turned again from his chariot to meet thee? 
Js it a time to receive money, and to receive garments, and 
olive yards, and vineyards, and sheep, and oxen, and men- 
servants, and maidservants? The leprosy, therefore, of Naaman 
shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy seed for ever. And he went 
out from his presence a leper as whitz as snow. 2 Kings 5: 
26, 27.——He that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house, 
Prov. 15: 27.——An inheritance my be gotten speedily at the 
beginning: but the end thereof shall not be blessed. Prov. 
20 : 21.—He alto that received seed among the thorns is he 
that heareth the word; and the care of this world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitfol. Matt. 13: 22.——Go to now, ye rich men, weep and 
how! for your miseries that shall come upon you. Jas. 5:1, 


Which drown men. Then Judas, which had betrayed 
him, when he saw that he was condemned, repented himself, 
and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood, And they said, What is that to us? See thou 
to that. And he cast down the pieces of silver in the temple, 
and departed, and went, and hanged himself. Matt 27: 3-5. 
——And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up 
the ghost: aud great fear came upon all them that heard these 
things. Acts 5: 5.——But Peter said unt» him, Thy money 
perish with thee, becau,e thou hast thought that the gift of Gud 
may be purchased with money. Acts 8: 20. 





v.11. O man of God.——This is the blessing, wherewith 
Moses the man of God blessed the children of Israel befure his 
death. Deut. 33: 1. There came a man of God unto Eli. 
1 Sam. 2: 27.——Anid, behold, there came a man of God out of 
Judah by the word of the Lord unto Beth-el. 1 Kings 13: 1. 
—So had David the man of God commanded, 2 Chron. 8: 
14.——That the man of Gud may be perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works. 2 Tim. 3: 17. 





Follow after righteousness, etc. 
altogether just shalt thou follow. Deut. 16: 20, Seek peace, 
and pursue it. Psa. 34: 14. I follow the thing that good ts. 
Psa. 38 : 20.—-Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteous- 
ness, ye that seek the Lord. Isa. 51: 1. Let us therefore fol- 
low after the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another. Rom. 14: 19.——Follow after 
charity, and desire spiritual gifs. 1 Cor, 14: 1——Follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call upon 
the Lord out of a pure heart, 2 Tim. 2: 22.——Follow peace 
with all men, and holiness, withoat which no man shall see the 
Lord. Heb. 12: 14. 


V. 12, Fight the good fight.——They shall be as mighty 
men, which tread down their enemies in the mire of the streets 
in the battle: and they shall fight, because the Lord és with 
them, Z:ch. 10: 5.——So fight I, not as one that beateth the 
air: but I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection: 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway. 1 Cor. 9: 26, 27.——The weapons 
of our warfare are not caraal, bat mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strong holds, 2 Cor. 10: 4.——We wrestle not 
against flesh and bleod, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high plices, Eph. 6:12 I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith, 2 Tim, 4: 7. 

Whereunto thou art also called.——Whom he did pre- 
destinate, them he also called: and whom he called, them he 
also justified: and whom he justified, them he also glorified. 
Rom. 8: 30.—-Walk worthy of God, who hath called you 
unto his king lom and glory. 1 Thess, 2: 12. He called ycu 
by our gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of oar Lord Jesus 
Christ. 2 Thess, 2:14. The God of all grace, who hath 
called us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, 1 Pet. 5:10. 

V.13. Who quickeneth all things. I kill, and I make 
alive. Deut. 32: 39.—~—The Lord kiileth and maketh alive: 
he bringeth down to the grave, and bringeth up. 1 Sam. 2: 6. 
—— As the Father raiseth up tne dead, and quickeneth them ; 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. John 5: 21.—— 
Jesus saith unto him, lam the way, the truth, and the life. 
John 14; 6.——He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things, 
Acts 17 : 25. 

V. 14. Without spot. A glorious church, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing. Eph. 5: 27.——Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit offered himse f without spot to 
God. Heb. 9: 14. The precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot. 1 Pet. 1: 19.——Be 
diligent that ye be fuund of him in peace, without spot, and 
blameless. 2 Pet. 3: 14. 

Until the appearing.—— That ye may be blameless in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 1 Cor. 1: 8.——He which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ. Phil. 1: 6,——To the end he may stablish your 
hearts unblameable in holinss before God, even our Father, at 
the coming of oar Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints, 
1 Thess, 3: 13. Now, we beseech you, brethren, by the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our gathering together 
unto him, 2 Thess, 2: 1, Looking for that blessed hope, 
and the g!orioas appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, Titus 2: 13.——Uato them that look for him 
shall he appear toe second time without sin unto salvation, 
Heb. 9: 28 ——We know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him as he is. 1 John 3; 2,—— 


That which is 















































Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see him. 
Rey. 1: 7. 


V.15. Potentate.——The Lord most high is terrible; A 
is a great King over all the earth. Psa. 47: 2——That men 
may know that thou, whose name alone is JEHOVAH, aré the 
most high over all the earth, Psa. 83: 18. As I live, saith 
the King, whose name is the Lord of hosts, Jer. 46: 18.—— 
Of a trath i¢ is, that your God is a God of gods, and a Lord of 
kings, and a revealer of secrets. Daa. 2: 47. Thice is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
Matt. 6: 13. 


V. 16. Immortality. I lift up my hand to heaven, and 
say, I live for ever. Deut. 32: 40. Be ore the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thoa art God. 
Psa. 90: 2.——Before Abraham was, I am. John 8:538,—— 
Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 
Heb. 13: 8. 














LESSON FRAMEWORK 
BY GEORGE A, PELTZ, D D. 


Paul’s letters to Timothy and that to Titus era called the 
Pastoral Epistles, because they are addressed to men who 
were pestors of churches, and they cmtain information 
specially appropriate for such men. They are all of the 
later writings of the apostle, and are colored by his mature 
wisdom and his ripened love. They deal in the maia with 
the prevalent church usages, though errors are noticed and 
corrected. 

Timothy is first mentioned in Acts 16: 1, where it appears 
that he was the son of a Jewish mother ard a Greek father. 
He received an early and excellent training in the S ‘riptures 
from his pious mother and grandmother (2 Tim. 1:5; 3: 
14,15). He was probably converted while Paul was labor- 
ing at Lystra, during his first visit to that city (Acts 14 
620). Paul calls Timothy his “own son in the f ith” 
(1 Tim, 1: 2); and when he revisited Lystra he fcund 
Timothy a beloved and honored worker there (Acts 16: 2). 
Paul then chose Timothy as his companion end fellow- 
helper in the gospel (Acts 16:3). From that tims onward 
Timothy appears constantly in connection with the work of 
Paul. Now he is sent toccmfort and strengthen a church; 
again he is the traveling attendant of the apostle; and again 
the bearer of messages, or of letters, to brethren and to 
churches. When Paul was in his final imprisonment at 
Rome, he desired Timothy to hasten to his side and to tarry 
with him (2 Tim. 4:9). The later life of Timothy and the 
facts concerning his death are shrouded in obscurity. Some 
divergent traditions concerning them remain, but that is all. 

That Paul should write tenderly and frequently to such 
an associate is not at ajl strange, Converted under the 
apostle, and so intimately associated with him in so many 
memorable experiences, Timothy was the most natural man 
to receive in due form the counsels designed f r ministers as 
a class. The epistle contains, (1.) lotroductory words, chap. 
1:1, 2; (2.) Iostructions as to the administration of church 
affairs, chap. 1: 3to6: 19; (3.) Concluding words, chap. 6 
20, 21. The date of the letter given in the Bible margin is 
A. D. 65, but the true date is probably some two years later, 
while Paul was enjoying relesse from imprisonment at 
Rome, and was traveling again among the churches. Paul 
probably wrote this letter from Macadonia, but the precise 
place from which he wrote is unknown. ‘Timothy was at 
this time laboring at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1: 3). 

Upon the title “bishop,” as used in this epistle, Professor 
Riddle says: “Neither Timothy nor Titus were ‘bishops’ 
in the modern sense. They resem le rather the missionaries 
who temporarily superintend the churches and ministers in 
heathen lands, training them for self-government. S il! less 
were the ‘bishops’ referred to in 1 Timothy 3 in charge of 
districts or dioceses. It is agreed by all modern scholars of 
candid mind, that they were elders of local churches: the 
claims of Episcopacy rest on the theory that the apostolic 
office is continued in bishops having wider jurisdiction than 
these primitive elders or bishops.” 





CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY A. C, KENDRICK, D.D., LL D 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


(6.) And godliness c>njoined with contentment is a great 
gain: (7.) for we brought nothing into the wor'd: it is clear 
that neither can we carry anything out; (8) and having 
daily nourishment and clothing, with this we shall be sufli- 
ciently supplied. (9.) But they who wish to be rich fall 
into temptation and a snare, and many desires, senseless and 
injurious, such as plunge men into destruc ion and perdition, 
(10.) For a root of all evils is avarice, after which some 
eagerly reaching have strayed away from the faith, and 
pierced themselves through with many pavgs. (11.) But do 
thon, O man of God, flee these thingsyand pursne righteous- 
ness, piety, faith, love, endurance, gen leness. (12.) Contend 
in the noble contest of the faith: lay hold on the eternal 
life unto which thou wert called, and dilst confess the noble 
confession in presence of many witnesses. (13.) I charge 
thee in the presence of the God who giveth life to all things, 
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and of Christ Jesus who testified before Pontius Pilate the 
noble confession, (14.) that thou keep the commandment 
without spot, without reproach, until the appearing of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, (15.) which in his own time he will 
make manifest, who is the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings, and the Lord of lords; (16.) who alone hath 
immeriality, dwelling in light unapproachable, whom no 
one of men hath either seen or can see: to whom be honor 
and everlasting power! Amen! 
NOTES. 

Verses 6-8.—The apostle has just characterized certain 
false teachers as men “corrupt in mind, deprived of the 
truth, and deeming piety to be [a source of] gain:” not as 
in the English version “supposing that gain is godliness,” 
which is a very different (though kindred) idea. And, adds 
the apostle, they are not utterly mistaken: in another and 
higher sense (not as they mean it), piety is a great gain con- 
joined with contentment. Because it puts us in the right rela- 
tion to the good things of this life. It is a treasure which 
enables us to dispense with the adventitious treasures of 
earth, which we did not bring into this world, and which we 
cannot carry out of it. While, therefore, possessing piety, we 
shall, while simply furnished with daily nourishment and cloth- 
ing, be sufficiently provided. The word for focd or nourish- 
ment seems to imply complete or continued nourishment, The 
word for clothing is properly covering, and may imply both 
clothing and dwelling. We shall be sufficiently provided, ind., 
not subj. ; “ Jet us be content.” 

Verse 9.— But (or and, continuative, with slight contrast) 
they who, in opposition to this just philosophy of living, wish 
to be rich fall into temptation and a snare. That is, temptation 
entangles them asa snare. They are not merely tempted, 
but become victims of temptation.— And many desires senseless, 
justified by no good reasons, and injurious, positively hurtful 
and pernicious.—Such as plunge (or, sink, as into a depth) 
men into destruction and perdition; moral, spiritual, and 
eternal ruin; the idea enforced by the repetition of nearly 
synonymous words. 

Verse 10.— For a root, not “the root.” The idea is not 
that avarice is the one single or necessarily chief root of all 
evils: but that it is a source whence all evils may and do 
actually spring. The virtues and vices are both linked 
together as a chain ; so that one virtue naturally draws after 
it all other virtues; one vice, all other vices. The breaking 
of one commandment is in principle and essence the breaking 
of all (James 2: 10).— Which: literally avarice, but here put 
for the money or riches of which avarice is the object.—Some 
eagerly reaching after have strayed away from the faith: that is, 
from the system of Christian truth. Avarice has been the 
rock on which they have split, and made shipwreck of their 
Christian profession—And pierced themselves through with 
many pangs: sharp pains or sorrows. The lustful desires are 
the weapons which, like thorns, pierce and goad the soul. 
The reference is not to outward misfortunes, but to the pangs 
inflicted by the beasts themselves. 

Verse 11.— But do thou: in contrast with teachers of this 
class— Man of God: Old Testament designation of the 
prophets (1 Kings 9: 6-8), and reminding Timothy of that 
divine consecration which should hold him utterly aloof from 
these vices.—Iiee these things: namely, avarice, with its 
attendant evils,—and follow righteousness, rectitude, upright- 
ness of character and conduct,—piety, or godliness, devotion 
and obedience to God,—/aith, at once trustfulness and trust- 
worthiness,—love, in its largest sense, toward God and man. 
—Enduronce, steadfastness under trial.—Gentleness, or meek- 
spiritness, especially toward the enemies of the gospel. 

Verse 12.—Contend (in) the noble contest of the faith: the 
contest which “the faith,” standing for the whole Christian 
system, imposes, The reference here (as in 2 Tim. 4: 7, 
“T have contended in the noble contest”) is to the Grecian 
games, the struggle of the wrestler, the boxer, the runner for 
the prize (1 Cor. 9: 2227; 2 Tim. 4:7), not at all to the 
soldier and to battle. Hence “ fight the good fight” changes 
the figure and the imagery. It can scarcely be well rendered 
in English. “ Fight the fight” is inaccurate. “Strive the 
strife” is too vague. ‘ Contend the contest” is hard English; 
‘contend ia the contest,” though weak, is about as near as 
we can come to it.—Lay hold, not as a consequence of the 
contending, but as co-ordinate with it,—another duty just like 
that of contending.— Unto which thow wert called: ideally, in 
God’s eternal purpose; but actually when the gospel was 
addressed to him and he embraced it.—Confess the noble (or 
excellent, stronger than merely “good” ) confession. This 
confession was probably at his baptism, when he declared 
his faith in Christ, or perhaps at his ordination.— Before 
many witnesses: not merely “spectators,” but attestcrs to his 
confession. 

Verse 13.—T'he God who giveth life to all things, and so has 
power to reward ail fidelity and to punish its opposite. God 
is appealed to in his character of universal life-giver.—Jesus 
Christ who testified before, in the presence of; or it may be, as 
the proposition often signifies, in the time of. I think the 
former preferable, considering the probable reference to the 
scene of John 18: 36, 37, where before Pontius Pilate, the 
Roman governor, he testified that noble confession, bearing tes- 





timony in the face of crucifixion, to his divine Sonship, the 
spiritual nature of his kingdom, and his mission as a witness 
to the truth. ; 

Verse 14.—The commandment, probably the sum of the 
gospel precepts.— Without spot and without repreach may 
qualify either the person thou, or “the commandment.” It 
seems better to apply it to “the commandment.” This is to 
be kept unspotted and unreproached by the conduct of him 
to whom its keeping is committed.—Until the appearance, 
which may be in Timothy’s own life-time; but which the 
following “in his own times,” still shows may be indefinitely 
postponed. But at all events it includes all that interval 
between this and the Lord's coming, which will be measured 
by the life-time of Timothy. 

Verse 15.—Jn his own times, whenever they may be. The 
life of the apost!e, approaching its close, has not yet wit- 
nessed, and neither he nor Timothy may live to witness, that 
coming which he had onve probably deemed more near. 
The Lord cleerly intended that this secret should lie in the 
bosom of the future, unfolded only by the progression of 
events.— The blessed and only Potentate will make manifet. Is 
this Christ or the Father? Someof the epithets might apply 
equally to either, but those of verse 16 determine it to be the 
Father. To him also better applies ‘ the only Potentate.” 
The Father will make manifest that appearing, because he will 
bring back the Son to his inheritance (Heb. 1:6), and his 
people along with him (1 Thess. 4: 14).—T he King of kings : 
literally, “the King of them that reign,” and the Lord of 
lords, literally, “ the Lord of them that have lordship” The 
name is given (Rev. 19: 16) to Christ, but it is equally 
applicable to the Father. 

Verse 16— Who alone hath immortality, or deathlessness. 
All other beings derive their continued life, and, if they are 
exempted from death, receive this exemption from him. He 
carries deathlessness in his own nature: he is essential life.— 
Dwelling in light unapproachable. Light, radiance, is always 
associated with the Deity. Truth is light, and error is dark- 
ness: holiness is light, and sin is darkne-s. So “ God is light, 
and in him is no darkness” (1 John 1: 5). Godand the Lamb 
are the light of the New Jerusalem (Rey. 21: 23). And so 
God is ensphered in ineffable and unapprcachable light.— 
Whom no man hath seen or can see: see John 1: 18, “ None 
hath ever seen God.” This shows conclusively that the 
description applies to the Fatner. Christ has been seen, and 
is “ the image of the invisible God, revealing him to men, 
and perhaps to angels.—Z'o whom be honor and everlasting 
power. See also chapter 1:17 for a like doxology. The 
earnest devotion of the apostle occasionally breaks forth in 
those ascriptions of praise (Rom. 1: 25; 9: 5). 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. R. R, MEREDITH, 


The lesson is an argument for contentment with godliness, 
containing the apostle’s proposition, and the considerations 
by which he sustains it. 

“ But godliness with contentment is great gain.” This is 
the proposition. The particle “ but,’ which introduces it, 
refers us back to the context. There the apostle speaks of 
some who, among other errors, had embraced the idea that 
godliness meant secular gain. This is wrong, and from such 
Paul would have Timothy withdraw himself. He fully 
exposes their error while he brings out the truth that in the 
higher and truer sense godliness is great gain. With this 
end in view he lays down his proposition as above, and sus- 
tains it by four considerations, 

1. By our relation to all the things of this world (v. 7). 
We have no antecedent claim upon them. The child of 
poverty, who opens its eyes on this world in the dingy light 
of acheerless cellar, is personally the equal of the infant 
born into all the luxury that wealth can procure. There 
will be social distinctions as long as there are diversities of 
character and disposition, but there can be none based on any 
antecedent claim. Nor can we establish absolute ownership 
of anything here. We did not bring it into the world, and 
we cannot carry it out. With reference to all worldly pos- 
sessions man is not the proprietor, he is only a steward. As 
such he is responsible to Him who has declared, “ The gold 
and the silver are mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills,” 
and who will give to every truly godly man just so much of 
these things as will subserve his highest interests ; that is, 
as much as he would desire if he were as wise as God is. 
Then, “ having food and raiment, let us therewith be content.” 

2. By the peril of discontentment (vs. 9, 10). Mark, not 
merely those that are rich, but those that become possessed 
by an inordinate desire to be rich. All are alike exposed to 
the peril here indicated. “They that will be rich fall into 
temptation” to use sharp and dishonest methods to secure 
the object of their desire, and to avariciously cling to what 
they get, despite the claims of God, who is the owner of all. 
S> they fall into the “snare” of the adversary, “and into 
many foolish and hurtful lusts,” which are born of having 
more than they need, and fixing their hear's upon it. What 
then remains but “ destruction” for the body, and “ perdition” 
for the soul! “ For the love of money,” etc. Not money, for 
this, in the hands of a man who loves God supremely, is a 





mighty power for good; but the love of money, to which allu- 
sion is made in the previous verse, is a root of all manner of 
evils, and brings upon the man who yields to it the awful 
consequences here set forth, What an argument for con- 
tented godliness is furnished by this solemn warning ! 

3. By the nature of true religion (vs. 11, 12). As the apos- 
tle pursues his argument he passes from warning to exhorta- 
tion, which he opens most impressively with the words 
“O man of God,” an expression which identifies Timothy 
with the illustrious teachers of the old dispensation. In this 
exhortation he presents true religion, 

(1.) Asa flight from evil. “ Flee these things.” What 
things? All the allurements of wealth, and all the evils 
consequent upon an inordinate love of money. The godly 
man will flee from sin of all kinds, as Lot from the burning 
Sodom. 

(2.) As a pursuit of good. “ Follow after,” etc. The soul 
imbued with the love of Christ will run with prompt and 
earnest step after social rectitude, God-likeness, divine truth, 
heavenly love, and all the virtues that are possible to hu- 
manity, and will stretch forth afier and lay hold on eternal 
life. 

(3.) As a conflict. “ Fight the good fight of faith.” The 
Christian is called to battle against “the world,”’—those 
temptations either to commit actual sin, or to neglect posi- 
tive duty, which come upon him from his position in life ; 
“the flesh,”—that in himself which is acted upon by these 
temptations from without; and “the devil,”—the great 
adversary who “goeth about as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour.” This conflict is severe, painful, and 
constant. But it isa good fight. Good alike in the divine 
commander who leads us, the invincible armor with which 
we are furnished, the exalted object of the struggle, and the 
glorious and assured issue in everlasting triumph. 

(4.) Asatrust. “Keep the commandment.” Paul refers 
to the gospel. It has all the attributes of a law. It had 
been intrusted to Timothy, and so it is to all Christians. This 
trust is to be discharged perfectly—“ without spot, unrebuk- 
able.” This may mean that the Christian maii is not to 
tamper with and distort the gospel so as to make it appear in 
the eyes of men a spotted and rebukable thing; or it may 
mean that he is so to keep it that his own moral character 
may be spotless and irreproachable; or, what is nearer the 
truth, the two things may be included. The trust is to be 
discharged perseveringly,—“ until the appearing of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The final consideration by which the apostle 
sustains his proposition is drawn, 

4. From the presence of God (vs. 13, 15,16). The Almighty, 
we are here reminded, is present, 

(1.) As the giver of all life. “Who quickeneth all things.” 
As all life is from him, so all life ought to be to him. 

(2.) As the incarnate example of fidelity. ‘‘ And before 
Jesus Christ,” etc. Here he brings us into the presence of 
one of the grandest facts in Christ’s earthly life. He reminds 
us that the eye of Christ is upon us, while his example is 
before us. What a motive this to the faithful discharge of 
our stewardship ! 

(3.) As the supreme ruler and glorious end of all things. 
“ Who is the blessed and only Potentate,” etc. In this Pres- 
ence how transitory and comparatively worthless appear all 
the things that men strive for with reckless eageraers in this 
world, As we study this lesson, let us, putting all thought of 
secular gain behind us, turn to him with humble, trustfuJ, and 
adoring love, and sing, with all the holy souls of esrth and 
heaven, “To him be honor and power everlasting. Amen.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


This letter was written by Paul, when he was an old man, 
to a young man named Timothy, whom the old apostle loved 
very dearly. Timothy had been taught in his childhood, 
by his mother and his grandmother, to love the Bible, and 
how toserve Jesus Christ ; and when he was grown he he! ped 
Paul in his work for a while, and then took care of a church 
in the city of Ephesus. Which of our lessons did Paul 
write to the Ephesians? What did he tell them to put on, 
that they might “be strong in the Lord”? Paul had written 
to the people of the church in Ephesus, and had asked them 
to pray for him, and now, in these verses of to-day, Paul 
wrote to Timothy, their mivister, how a Christian should 
live in the world. Ephesus was a beautiful city with many 
fine buildings made of pure white marble: it had a large 
famous temple, adorned with beautiful sculpture and statuary, 
and a grand theatre. Only a rich city could have such walls 
and buildings with columns and statues, and the people cared 
a great deal for wealth and show. Do you know what it 
means to covet? Paul knew that many of the people of 
Ephesus coveted wealth, and desired above al! things to have 
plenty of money, so they might live in pleasure, and make a 
great show in order to be admired by others. He wrote 
these verses to teach them that godliness, or to be god-like, 
following the pattern Jesus Christ gave in his life, is better 
than all the wealth and pleasure of the world. 

Paul knew how many people there were so anxious to be 
rich that they were discontented and dissatisfied with their 
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own lot, and even envied those who were richer than them- 
selves. Do you think there are any such people now? Did 
you ever see a child who envied those who were better off, 
who had more money, or better clothes, or a finer home? Paul 
told them of something better than envy; it was content- 
ment. He called it great gain to be satisfied and thankfal 
with what God sees best to give us, and not be longing and 
laboring for what he does not choose to give. Does he not 
know all that his children need ? 


Who made all the gold and silver in the world? Whose 
is it? Has he not promised that those who trust in him shall 
not want any good thing? Ifthe gold is his, and all wealth 
must be of his giving, will you not have all he sees best to 
give you? Then why not be satisfied with whatever you 
have? Can the richest man of earth carry any treasures 
with him when the time comes for himtodie? Can the little 
baby know or understand the meaning of riches? Paul re- 
minded them that “ we brought nothing into the world, and we 
can carry nothing out,” and so he says, “ having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content.” King David, long 
before, knew that godliness with contentment was great gain ; 
for he said, “ A little that a righteous maa hath is better 
than the riches of many wicked.” 


What was the name of David’s wise son, the rich king? 
He had more wealth than any one living, and yet he felt 
the same, for he said, “ Batter is a little with the fear of the 
Lord than great revenue and trouble therewith.” Nothiag 
can give contentment like having the fear of the Lord, to 
feel and know that he will give what is best, {ind to take with 
love and gratitude whatever of blessing he sends day by day. 
Paul taught by warning; he said, “ They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare.” He meant that those who 
determine that they must be rich, no matter whatever else 
they neglect or lose, may indeed gain riches, but they will 
surely gain sorrow with it. There are some so resolved to 
make money at any cost, that they are selfish, unjust; they 
disobey the laws of God on Sunday and every day, only to 
carry out their own plans of gain. 

Paul called the love of money a root of evil. Do you 
know how a poison root would send up stem, branches, leaves, 
flower, and fruit, and all would be poison to the taste, and 
some even to the touch? So with covetousness, for that is 
the meaning of a love of money. It is not only those who 
have money who love it and desire more, but often those 
who have the least ara most covetous ; the poor sometimes so 
long for money that they hate and envy the rich only be- 
cause they have succeeded in getting what they themselves 
so much want. 

It is not money itself which it is wrong to have. Who 
would build all the churches, and pay the ministers and 
print the Bibles and good books, and send missionaries 
and teachers to the heathen, if Christians did not have money, 
and plenty of it too? It is wise and right to make, and have, 
and use all you can, when it is made honestly, asking God to 
bless you in getting it, aad show you how to use it to do the 
most good and give most true happiness. It is those who 
covet, resolved to get and love and hoard it, who fall into 
temptation. They sin when they begin to covet; and though 
they may succeed and gain the money, they will ba pierced 
through with many sorrows. 

There was a man in a great army long ago, who saw in 
the spoils taken from their enemies a costly robe, a great bar 
of silver, and a wedge of yellow gold. He looked at them 
with longing eyes. How he wanted to take them for his own! 
Then he resolved that he would have them; he coveted, then 
he stole, and then he hid the treasure in the earth under his 
tent. He was pierced through with many sorrows, for he 
was stoned to death, and everything which had been his was 
burned to ashes. Do you remember the story of the Syrian 
captain who had the leprosy, and the little captive maid who 
told of the prophet who could cure him? His king wanted 
so much to have him cured that he sent costly gifts in bags 
filled with gold and silver, and ten changes of clothing. The 
prophet would not take any reward, but he had a covetous 
servant, and he ran after the train of chariots as they went 
away, and told a wicked lie to get some of the treasure, pre- 
tending that it was for his master. He hid away the two 
bags of silver he got, and the clothing, and when Elijah re- 
proved him he told another lie, for he denied it. It was of 
no use; he was pierced with many sorrows and his ill-gotten 
wealth did him no good, for he was punished with the 
leprosy of Naaman, and even then he went out from the 
sight of the prophet a leper white as snow. 1s not covetous- 
ness a dreadful sin? Paul warned Timothy, when he was 
tempted to have any such desires, to flee from them, and then 
told him what to follow after. 

Perhaps it would be too much in the primary class to 
attempt to explain thoroughly each of these words in verse 
11, or any of the following verses. For little one’, the lesson 
of contentment and warning against covetousness with the 
golden text will be quite enough. Tell them that in our 
golden text are some of the very words which Jesus said 
when he prayed to the Father to keep his own children safe 
from the evil of the worid, and that every one who loves him 
should remember what he asked, and should for themselves 





pray every day, “Lead us not into temptation, deliver us 
from evil.” 

Those who do not know Jesus as their Saviour have noth- 
ing better to love than the things of this world, its money, 
and the pleasures it can buy. But Christians, even though 
many of them may be poor in this life, are rich in the love 
of Christ, in knowing that he cares for them, in the promise 
of treasures in heaven which will be theirs forever. 

Do earthly riches always last? Jesux knew h«w easily 
and how often they are lost, for he said, “ Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth 
corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal.” Where 
did he teli them to lay up treasures? 

If desirable to teach more of the lesson, reca!l the one on 
the fruit of the Spirit, showing what Christians were to seek 
after, while they were to be good soldiers, and fight the good 
fight of faith, with all the armor on. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

Godliness with contentment is great gain (v. 6). There can’t 
be any doubt about that. If a man has all that he ought to 
want, and all that he does want, there is nothing left for him 
to worry over. If he has godliness, he has a share in all that 
heaven can give. If he has contentment, he has the fullest 
share of the treasures of this life. No one has all that he 
ought to want unless he is godly. No one has all that he 
does want unless he is contented. Ungodliness is sure to be 
accompanied by discontent. Discontent makes the richest of 
men feel poor. If you want great gain, think of what you 
have and be grateful for it. Count up the good things which 
are yours, and thank God for their number and st fliciency. 
If you begin to reach out after the things which are not 
yours, there is not enough on earth or in heaven to satisfy 
you. A man in New York who already had seven millions 
of dollars fairly grieved his life away with regret that he 
had lost so many opportunities of making more money. A 
wealthy man in a New England city, who grew discontented 
as he grew rich, finally cut his wife’s throat and then his own 
for the purpose of reducing his family expenses. No matter 
how much real estate a man owns, if he is anxious to get 
possession of whatever land adjoins his, he is a poor man, 
and his poverty is a constant trial to him. Said a godly 
man who had not a hundred dollars in the world, “I've got 
everything on earth which I want. There isn’t a single 
thing left for me to wish for.’ He had godliness with con- 
tentment. His gain for the life that is was greater than that 
of the discontented millionaires. Are you as rich as he? 
You can be. You ought to be. 

We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out (v.7). But this doesn’t seem to be certain 
to everybody. Here are men and women on every side 
coveting and grasping as they go on in life just as if they 
thought that their wealth in the next world depended entirely 
on their heaping and hoarding in this. The nearer they 
come to death the more anxious they appear to be to get in 
hand all that they can, as though they would take it with 
them to eternity. If aship were going down in mid-ocean, 
and the boats were barely large enough to hold the passen- 
gers and crew, what folly it would be for a passenger to hurry 
and pack a huge trunk, or to waste his strength trying to get 
on deck from the lower hold a case or two of paintings or 
statuary he had secured on his foreign tour. Traveling 
among the mountains, who would be so silly as to stop and 
pile up great heaps of specimen minerals, away from any 
thoroughfare, without the possibility of their being transported 
to the traveler’s destination? On the sinking ship, the wise 
passenger would think first and last of his personal safety, or 
of the safety of those about him; not of baggage and mer- 
chandise which must inevitably be left behind. On the 
mountain-side, the traveler would have an eye to the knowl- 
edge he could gain, or to the erjoyment to be found in the 
natural beauties on every side of him. He would be unwil- 
livg to waste time in gathering what he could not take away. 
So in the voyage of life, and on the journey through the 
world that now is, he who is wise will seek to make the most 
of himself, and to do most for those about him. He himself 
may be saved. So may those whom he loves and helps. But 
neither he nor they can take away from earth the gathered 
treasures of earth ; “ for we brought nothing into this world, 
and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” 

They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts (v.9). There is no risk 
which more persons seem ready to run than the risk of ruin 
from having riches. We are inclined to pity men who have 
to work in a powder-mill, or down in the coal-mines, or who 
follow the sea, or run on a locomotive. Weare glad that we 
are not compelled to clamber to a dizzy height and stand on 
a slippery roof, or to scale a mountain side as a guide, or in 
search of biris or plants, as a means of livelihood. We 
shrink from the extra hazards of the soldier in border war- 
fare, or of the nurse in a pestilence stricken city. If a man 
has been intemperate and is trying to reform, we wonder at 
the folly that prompts him to go to a tippling-shop and 
watch his old comrades drink. We all pray, “ Lead us not 





into temptation ;” and we feel that for ourselves and for our 
children the dangers that must be met in this world are quite 
enough for us to encounter. All that can be avoided, ought 
to be. Yet we do not always shrink from the thought of 
wealth, nor pity those who are seeking its acquisition, nor 
wonder that they can so foolish'y expoce themselves to its 
dangers. Only now and then does one deliberately pray, 
“Lord, keep me and mine from wealth and its terrible temp- 
tations!” It is very plain, however, that to seek riches by 
any means whatsoever, is to incur fearful risks—risks in com- 
parison with which the occupation of the sailor, the soldier, 
the miner, the roofer, the powder-mill worker, the mountain 
guide, the yellow-fever nurse, is not for a moment to be 
mentioned. A man may struggle for money to buy fod and 
raiment with, and not be endangered thereby. He may 
safely seek money to use it for a wise purpose. But to strive 
to be rich—to endeavor to gain money that he may hold and 
hoard it—is always dangerous. It is likely to lessen a man’s 
generosity, to hamper him in his kindest intentions of friend- 
ship, to diminish his love of God and of his fellow-men, and 
to make him selfish, grasping, and discontented. A man 
may strive to be ricb, and retain a lovely Christian character 
—he may, but as a rule he does not. The fact that any man 
accumulates wealth rapidly, and piles up his accumulations, 
is commonly an indication that he is lacking in a readiness 
to meet the fair demands upon him as asteward of the Lord ; 
and that his mind and heart are more intent on gathering 
money than on using it fittingly. Dean Swift said that we could 
judge what the Lord thinks of money by seeing to whom he 
givesit. When Jesus was on earth he was impressed with the 
difficulty of being rich, or of loving wealih for its own sake, 
while so living as to enter heaven at last. The difficulties 
in the case have not been lightened in the last eighteen cen- 
turies. Possibly you or I might have riches, and not lose in 
Christian character and in practical religious efficiency ; 
but the probability is, that either of us would suffer as much 
from the possession of wealth as others have suffered under 
like circumstances. In the light of Scripture, of experience, 
and of common sense, our prayer ought to be, “ Lord, lead us 
not into temptations which riches bring ; but deliver us from 
the evil of wealth and its seeking.” 





Nore —An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page. Anu 
article entitled The Relation of Righteousness to Material 
Prosperity, by the Rev. Charles F. Thwing, appears on the 
fourth page—TuE Epiror, 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introduc'ory.— What was the nationality, reputation, con- 
stitution, early training, and calling of Timothy? (Acts 16: 
1-3; 1 Tim. 5: 23; 2 Tim. 1:5; 4:5) How intimately was 
he associated with Paul? (Rom. 16:21; 2 Tim. 1:2.) What 
church was especially committed to his care? (1 Tim. 1: 3.) 
Where was this epistle written, and what advantage could it 
secure him in his authority over the church? What motive 
actuated false teachers to the sowing of error? (1 Titus 1: 
10,11.) What example of opposition for filthy lucre’s sake 
had Paul met in Ephesus? (Acts 19: 22.29.) What warning 
did Paul give Timothy concerning all men of such motive? 
(1 Tim. 6 : 3-5.) 

Verse 6.—Is the greatest gain which a teacher can covet, 
of a material or spiritual character? Should he habitually 
accept expensive presents? D>» public presentations, ia view 
of Sunday-school labor, advance or hinder the work? Can 
godliness exist without contentment? Is the possession or 
the thirst for riches condemned by God? How often, and 
for what measure of material good, should we pray? (Matt. 
6:11.) How often were the Israelities obliged to gather 
manna? Enumerate the losses attending the love of money. 
In what does man’s happiness consist ? (Luke 12: 15.) 

Verse 7.—What evidence have we that God designed this 
world only as a loan, for temporary use? (Luke 12: 20.) 
What is the result of endeavoring to press out of it more 
than God designs for us? (Prov. 15: 27; 28: 20, 22) 

Verse 8.—What measure will satisfy those who have a 
proper view of life? If this spirit prevailed, would it 
jeopardize or quicken business life? (Carry forward your 
reasoning to a legitimate end.) What general change would 
result in the character of labor? What lack in the Cbris- 
tian is manifested by anxiety concerning his support? (Matt, 
6:30; Heb. 13: 5, 6.) 

Verse 9, 10.—Are the dangers attending extreme poverty 
or riches the greater? (Proy. 30: 8,9.) What is the rich 
man’s only salvation? (Mark 10: 23, 24; 1 Tim. 6: 17-19 ) 

Verse 11.—How was Paul’s exhortation enforced by the 
title here selected for use? (1 Thess. 2: 12.) 

Verse 12.—What effort is necessary in order to honor a 
Christian profession? For how long is eternal life contin- 
gent upon the grasp of the believer? (Rov.3:11) What 
assurance has he that his grasp shall not relax before the 
Lord shall come? (Phil. 1:6) What is the good profes- 


sion? (Rom. 10:9.) Were the “many witnesses” of Tim- 
othy’s profession human or angelic? By reference to what 
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witness and to what example did Paul solemnize his charge? 
(v. 13.) How and in the face of what danger did Jesus 
give example in confession? (John 18: 37; 19:10) How 
long and how blameless must the law of God be. kept? 
(v. 14.) Why, in the charge, is its observance thus limited ? 
Verse 15, 16.—When will God manifest himself the second 
time in the person of his Son? (Matt. 24: 36.) With what 
prerogative and appropriate titles (transferred, humanly 
speaking, from Father to Son) will he then appear? (Rev. 
17:14; 19: 15,16; consider Isa. 9:6; John 14: 9.) 





ORLENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The oriental idea of “ godliness” is well expressed by the 
Syriac rendering: “ fear of God.” We have almost exactly 
the equivalent of the Greek in our word “reverence.” The 
Greek does not come from any word which has “God” in 
its root. Yet it includes an object of awe or reverence ; and 
supposes that a man deified, or such a man as would be 
deified after death, or the divine power itself, is the object 
of the reverence. Throughout the Orient, in ancient as well 
as modera times, earthly majesty has alwsys aped the divine 
omnipotence. It has always exacted a quasi divine homage 
from its subjects ; who in turn have always rendered it with- 
out question. The sultan’s subjects on receiving his firman, 
through the hands of no matter whom, place it immediately 
upon their heads, kiss it, and bow in absolute submission. 
Until it is opened, it is to them unknown whether or not it is 
perhaps their death-warr nt; but their submission and homage 
they give while they can, even if it brings them death. 


The idea of power among men always implies the possi- 
bility of its abuse. We know that in America quite as cer- 
tainly as the inhabitants of any other country. But in the 
East, where despotism has been for ages irresponsible, subject 
only to the check of assassination or violent revolution, the 
rule has been that the power was abused. A mild, benefi- 
cent, or even just rule, has been the infrequent exception. 
Consequently power has been, far more than in the Occident, 
a synouym for self-indulgence, the taking of others’ property, 
wealth, grandeur, and ostentation. It is no wonder that in 
the East we should fiad that people would suppose that gain 
was godliness. It is the natural rush to grow from such a 
mire; aod that whether we consider the mass of the people 
as the original source of the corrupt government, or as 
operated upon by its educating force. Power meant power to 
do as one pleased; as an unbridled man of strong, selfish 
passion pleased. Reverence for such a power must, of course, 
be a love of gain, which again means power over one’s fellows. 
And if these powers were god-like, or ordained of God, the 
love of gain was a more exalted idolatry than the bowing 
down to stocks and stones. 


Not that every Oriental put it in this shape before his 
mind, oy that he had not some idea of a God who “alone is 
great,” and who would judge wicked kings. But the Phari- 
sees had such ideas, and the devils do also; and religious 
belief in speculation, not in practice, is still of not much 
account. 

The impossibility of separating gain from godliness in the 
oriental mind is shown continually in the practice of those 
Orientals who have followed the occidental missionaries. 
Not only the Protestants, but the Romanists, expect their 
religious teachers to furaish them with some aid in getting a 
livelihood, and the protection of some foreign power through 
the consul, or otherwise. This matter has been already 
touched upon in this column in another connection, and need 
not be repeated now. Nor should we O:cidentals too severely 
blame them. It is the one corruption that is rooted in their 
land, and has infected the air they have breathed from child- 
hood. In our own favored land, outside of the ministry, the 
man who has wealth is still in possession of the long arm of 
the lever. It is well enough if he use it for good: it is a 
power of God, as well as intellectual and spiritual gifts; but 
until we, more enlightened, can be sure that the gilts of 
wealth are always employed (as well as gained) in the true’ 
fear of God, without the furtherance of selfish ends, and fre- 
from the corruption of buying a false place for one’s self or 
one’s friends in the ostensible service of God, we should not 
condemn the ignorant. Paui is himself here writing to the 
enlightened, educated man of God, and speaking his mind 
freely. The strength of hig direct exhortation is towards 
thove in high position in the church ; whose heads ought not 
to be turned by false ambition. He is happy who k.ows 
both how to abound and how to be destitute. 


Verses 9 and 10 bave a stronger meaning in the East than 
with us. In conducting a trade an Oriental has no idea 
that either fairness or truth is any part of his duty. Oa 
the contrary, they are weaknesses to which he should never 
descerd. A father will praise his son as the most skillful 
liar in his city, with just the same feelings and effect as when 
an American merchant commends his son as an excellent 
man of business. Moreover, when a man gets a little ahead, 
so as to be able to purchase a little favor, or higher so as to 
get a tax-collecting contract, he has powers of extorting gain 
4yom the people, by force and fraud, which would raise a 





revolution in England or America, if not in France or 
Germany. 

The “ foolish and hurtful lusts” are always, in the Bible, 
connected with covetousness. This is uniformly classed among 
the filthiest vices, which should not even be named among 
Christians. Occidentals know well enough the deep philoso- 
phy of this classification (to use that manner of speaking ; 
for God who made man knows more about him than the 
philosophers who argue from observed facts) ; but the whole 
thing is more open and plain in the Orient. It now and then 
happens that bad characters are expelled from an Eastern 
city for enticing the youth; but it is not for enticing them 
into vice pure and simple; it is for making them too great 
spendthrifts. Otherwise the immorality is rather openly 
tolerated than winked at. The shameful followers of a 
governor or other cflicial will often make an open boast of 
it. On the deck of a steamer in which the writer once went 
from Beirtit to Port Said were two creatures who had been 
expelled from the former place by the authorities for making 
too great spendthrifts cf the sons of some of the prominent 
citizens. No person of occidental ideas would notice them ; 
but the son of the military governor of the place, sand a 
number of young men of about the same social grade, came 
off to the steamer to bid these people a warm and courteous 
farewell. 

“ Fight the gocd fight,” in verse 12, is a figure drawn from 
the Corinthian games, and has no direct reference to actual 
war or battle. Consequently all illustration from the “ full 
armor of God” are inconsistent with the figure here pre- 
sented. The wrestlers had not even clothing. It is not un- 
natural that the apostle, turning from the temptations of 
wealth and luxury, for which the very name of Corinth was 
a proverb, should fize to a better figure drawn from the games 
celebrated on its very isthmus. The Corinthians in both 
senses contended for a crown that was corruptible—very cor- 
ruptible; but the crown won in the Christian game was 
immortal. 
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GODLINESS, GREAT GAIN, 


IS GREAT GAIN, 
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IS NOT GODLINESS. | 
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THE THREE F’S. 


FLEE! 


WHAT? (v. 9, 10.) 
FOLLOW! WHAT? (v. 1.) | 
FIGHT ! WHAT? (v. 12.) 
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ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS, 


ConscIENCE.—What is conscience? It has been some- 
times defined as a moral memory. But it is more. Conscience 
has to do not with the past only, though with it chiefly. In 
that sense poets and moralists have dwelt finely and sternly 
upon its operations. This is twice living, to enjoy life past ; 
to be able to reflect upon the days that are gone, with satis- 
faction and with self-approval. Ona the other hand, the first 
and foremost punishment of sinners is to have sinned: for- 
tune may adorn a crime with her gifts, as if protectimfg and 
vindicating it; but it goes not unpunisned, since the scourge 
of the crime is in the crime itself. In such applications, 
conscience is a moral memory. 

But it is more. Conscience, the word I mean, denotes a 
fellow-knowledge; a knowledge shared with another, and 
yet that other one’s self. St. Paul says, in one of his epistles, 
I know nothing by myself: it is properly with myself: I 
have no fellow-knowledge with myself of anything to be 
ashamed of. That fellow-knowledge is conscience. Con- 
science is a man’s privity to his own conduct, in thought and 
word and deed. Out of this all its workings and all its 
effects spring. I know with myself. I am so made that I 
cannot help this fellow-knowledge. I must, perforce, take 
cognizance of my own actions, and sit in judgment upon my 
own secret thoughts. This is conscience. 

The word “ conscience” occurs more than thirty times in 
the New Testament, and of these more than twenty are in 
St. Paul’s unquestioned writings, 





(1.) It is to the conscience of man that he says he addresses 
his gospel. By manifestation of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. Let 
each man’s fellow-knowledge, each man’s privity to himself, 
feel, as he listens to my gospel, that it is a word of truth and 
soberness ; a word worthy of , and a word wholesome 
for man. We are made manifest unto God, and I trust also 
are made manifest in your consciences. 

(2) To his own conscience he appeals for testimony. I say 
the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness, bearing witness with me, in the Holy Ghost. His 
own fellow-knowledge, his own introspection, his privity to 
himself, assures him of sincerity, of perfect truthfulness, in 
that which he is about to utter. 

(3.) He speaks more than once of a good conscience. 
I have lived, he says of himself before the council, in all 
good conscience before God until this day. He bids his 
friend to hold faith and a good conscience; and adds that 
some, having parted with the latter, have made shipwreck 
also upon the other. The deacon must be one who, in like 
manner, holds the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience. 
The fellow-knowledge, the self-privity, must be good, must 
be pure—clean and not defiled—if a man would keep a firm 
hold even upon sound doctrine. 

(4.) In other places he speaks of a weak conscience ; of one 
whose self-judgment is timid and over serv pulous, unenlight- 
ened as to the extent of his Christian freedom, but who yet, 
while it is so, must respect and follow it, at the risk of losing 
altogether the guidance of the one inward light of man. 

(5.) Oa the other hand, St. Paul tells of an evil or bad 
conscience ; of a self-knowledge which is a knowledge of 
evil, testifying to the inmost being of sins dine and sins 
uprepented of, creating a discord within, and raising an 
impassable barrier between man and Gd. 

(6) And so, step by step. we reach that which St. Paul 
decribes, in his epistle to Titus, as a defiled conscience; a 
sel f. knowledge which is privy not only to particular acts of 
transg’ ession, but toa thorough choice and love of evil. Unto 
the pure all things are pure; but unto them that are defiled 
and unbelievirg is nothing pure; but even their mind and 
conscience is defiled. They profess that they know God; 
but in works they deny him, being abominable, and diso- 
bedient. and unto every good work reprobate. 

(7.) From these there is but a step, if one, to the state 
described as characteristic of some in the latter times, who 
have their conscience seared with a hot iron; actually 
branded and cauterized with an obdurate and an indelible 
mark and stain of evil. Who being past feeling have given 
themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work ali uncleanness 
with greediness. From that last and most fearful condition 
may God in his infinite mercy save all who hear me! 

Now the conscience which St. Paul here describes himself as 
striving afier, is one void of offense. The exact word is 
“unstumbling,” not striking sgainst stumbling-stones, It is 
formed from that verb which we find in the 91st Psalm (as 
quoted in our Lord’s Temptation): In their hands they shall 
bear thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
St. Paul desires to nave a conscience, or self-privity, free 
from such impact; free from collision with stones or rocks 
impeding its course. The figure is most expressive. He 
does not speak here of preserving his life from stumbling, 
but bis conscience: not therefore of the act or the word or 
the idea of evil, but rather of the effect of such thirgs upon 
his self-ccgnizance, upon his inward view and review, npon 
his feeling and his consciousness as he looks within. He is 
determined, God helping him by the grace of his Holy 
Spirit, that his introspection, his perpetual judgment upon 
himself, shall not find itself impeded and embarrassed in its 
course by stones and stumbling-blocks of evil done and good 
left undone ; shall not trip here over a hasty or uncharitable 
word, and there over a neglected duty, and there over an 
injured soul, and there over a corrupt or polluting image 
nation: its course shall be clear as it judges: the straight 
and smooth and unstained surface of the lifs and soul shall 
present nothing for the self-ccgnizance to dash sgainst as an 
upbraiding, accusing, or condemning object. This is the 
figure. The conscience, not the life only, must be kept void 
of offense. He would be able to say, 1 know nothing by 
(against) myself. 

Avd he adds that there are two chief departments of 
this unstumbling conscience ; corresponding to the two great 
divisions of human duty. A conscience void of offense, 
toward God, and toward man. When the thought of God is 
presented, the self judgment is not staggered ; and when the 
thought of man is presented, still the self-cognizance, the 
inward privity, is not beset by monuments of reproach or 
evil. 

Some men are not afraid of the second table. Like the 
rich young ruler in the gospel, they can stand up before 
Christ, and say, All these commandments have I observed 
from my youth. They have done no harm, they can say it 
sometimes on a death-bed, to any man: their conscience is 
clear. It is not a gocd sign, this confidence: dying Chris- 
tians generally express themselves quite differently: they 
feel themselves sinners, and their hope is fixed on a Saviour 
of sinners. But at least when the attention of the inward 
judge is turned to the first table—to that law which bids 
man love the Lord his God with all his heart and mind and 
soul and strength—then surely the self-deceiver will be 
unmasked to himself: the conscience is not void of offense: 
its course, a8 it hears the case, is not smooth but stumbling : 
God has not been loved with half the love bestowed upon 
self and upon the creature: and the verdict must be, Yet 
lackest thou one thing ; and that one thing lacking was the 
one thing needful ! 

The Christian Jife is not easv. 
life. He had to train for it. He had to fight with his own 
body day by day. His enemy was (in one sense, though not 
in another) flesh and blood. He knew what weariness was, 
what languor was, what an ailing body was, what a lonely 
saddened spirit was, what a hardly bestead and tem 
heart was. We must be men, if we would be Christians. 
Ours is no languid, dreamy, delicious religion ; lying still 
now, and to rest forever then! It is a religion of activity, of 
enterprise, of ambition ; a religion which wears armor, and 
which wields weapons, and which poiots onwards to a crown. 
In the very same degree it is a religion which takes men as 
they are, and which offers to make them what they ought to 
be. I train myself, St. Paul says, for my high calling.— The 
Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan, in The Church of the First Days, 


St. Paul found it a severe 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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OONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


Vermont, state, at Burlington-....... eeecesacesccesens Ot, 74 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, .................... Oct, 15 
Kansas, state, at Salina ----Oct, 21-23 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill ----Nov, 4-6 
New Jorsey, state, at Zlizabeth....................Nov,. 18-20 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Oonducted by the pastors in turn, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y,. M, 0. A. Rooma, 


Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. OC, A. room. 


Baltirnore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Leason Stady, in the Melonaon, Tremont 
Temple, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rey. R. R. Meredith, 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 75¢ 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rey. R. R. Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sanday-school Union Normal Claas, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall, 

Oambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, 

Ubicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Aliso, Normal Class every Saturday, at ll A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
Ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. ©, A. Build- 
{ng. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
OCongregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Otncinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
8P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 

P. M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Oonducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at4P. M,, in the Y. M.C. A. Rooms, 

Uolumbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. O, A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Dayton, 0., Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
inthe Y. M. ©, A, building. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, In the Y. M. O. A. Hall, Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.380 P. M., in the lecture rom of the Second Presbyterian Church, 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
arday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. O, A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Leason Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. . 

Aartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, 
the second Friday of each month, Also, Union Meeting for Lesson 

- Study, every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Centre Church. 
Conducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

tndianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M, 0. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr, ©, P. Jacobs. 

ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery, Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen, 


Lowaville, Ky., Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. O, A. Rooms, 

Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 
at? P. M., in the Art Gallery. 

Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 
8P.M. Conducted by Mr. C. M. Ranger, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4 P. M,, in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y. M.C. A Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 


Puliadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary teachers’ Meeting tor Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, at 4 P.M,, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 13s 
Chestnut Street, Conducted by the Rev. J A. Worden. Normal 
Class for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M. under the auspices 
of the American Sunday School Union, Conducted by Mr. John R 
Whitney. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
até P. M., in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms. 

Ss. Louisa, Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

8. Paul, Minn., Union Bibie Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
sional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 
Oonduocted by the Rev. David R. Breed, 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. 0, A. Hall, 

Toronto, Oan.. Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, In the Y. M.O. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o'clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y, M. 0, A. Parlor, Oonducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 83 
P. M,, in the Y. M. C. A, rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney, 

Washington, D. O,, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6P. M., in the Y.M.O A, Ohapel, 


West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 


Thursday evening, in the Y. M. O. A. building. Oonduocted by the 
various pastors in turn, 








Weatwood, Ohio, Union meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. parlor, 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday, at 
Ts P. M., in the Y. M. OC. A. Rooms. 





CHAUTAUQUA. 


New features have appeared in each year’s programme 
for the Chautavqua Assembly. This year many new 
ones were introduced. Prominent among them isa course 
of 


THEOLOGICAL LECTURES, 


These are given each day at 8 A. M., in the Hall of Pai- 
losophy. No one man does the work, nor do men of any 
one denomination. Nor is there any attempt at a sys- 
tematic arrangement of topics, but men who are eminent 
in special lines are brought in to lecture upon their 
respective specialties, Tine course has included Professor 
G. D. B. Pepper of Crozer’s Theological Saminary, who 
discussed Comparative Theology ; the Rav. Dr. Gaorge 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, who discussed the 
Genesis of Sin; the Rev. Dr. Daniel Carry, editor of the 
National Repository, on An Interminable Conflict, mean- 
ing that between the Divine Soversigaty and Man’s I'ree 
Agency, and also upon the Arminian Theology, Tuais 
was offset by a lecture on the Augustinian Theology, by 
the Rev. Dr. A. A. Hodge, of the Princaton Taeological 
Seminary, who also lectured on the Person of Carist. 
The Holy Spirit was discussed by the Rav. Dr, Charles 
H, Fowler, editor of The Caristian Advocate. The Rev. 
Professor Bowne, of the Boston Taeological Seminary ; 
the Rav. Dr. Strong, of Drew Theological Seminary ; the 
Rey. Dr. O oper, of the Allegheay Theological Seminary ; 
the Rav. Dr. E O. Haven, of the Syracuse University ; 
the Rav. Dr. J. P. Newman, of New York; and the Rav. 
Bishop Foster,—were among the lecturers. D_fferent 
denominations, and diffsrent schools of thought, were thus 
represented by representative men. Another noticeable 
new idea of this seasion is the 

MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


Io former years there has been considerable attention 
bestowed upon music. A large choir has been trained, 
and excellent concerts have been given. This work has 
not been omitted this year, but much more has been done. 
Under the peraonal instruction of the musical conductors, 
Professors Sherwin and Case, aided by Professor H. R. 
Palmer, of New York, and Professor Boynton, leader of 
the Meadville band, which is in permanent attendance, 
thorough drills have been given in vocalization, harmony, 
and other phases of the art of singing. This has proved 
a great attraction to musical people, and the public con- 
certs have been of a higher order than any of previous 
years. The Hallelujah Chorus, the Anvil Chorus, and 
other productions of similar grade, have been very satis- 
factorily rendered. An indication of the breadth of the 
work for this year is gained when, in contrast with the 
above-named exercises, it is stated that one very euccess- 
ful source of instruction was the 

COOKING CLUB, 


Uader the direction of Miss M. Parloa, of Boston, in- 
struction and practice were given on the subjects of food, 
bread-making, fish with sauces, made dishes, soup and 
eggs, and desserts. The lady lectured with a heated 
cooking-stove for her dask, and did the things she com- 
mended, Some discontented persons were generous 
enough to propose paying for a course of instruction in 
these arts, for the benefit of the cooks at the hotel and 
the eating-house upon the grounds. The general con- 
viction was, however, that the scheme was not carried 
out. A very popular feature this year has been the 


PHILOLOGICAL CONFERENCES. 


A corps of experts in German, French, Anglo-Saxon, 
Greek, and Eaglish literature, was present in connection 
with the School of Languages which continued all 
through the Assembly. Tnese gentlemen, at set times, 
presented papers on the beauties of their respective lan- 
guages, with specimens of their best literature. Even 
those who were unfamiliar with the languages found 
much to interest and profit in these conferences. English 
literature was very fully illustrated ia the readings of 
Professor Caurchill, of Andover, Mass. Every depart- 
ment fvund apt delineation at his hands, and his appear- 
ances were invariably greeted with an immense audience, 
Another specialty this year was the daily 


DEVOTIONAL CONFERENCE, 


The well-known evangelist, Mejor Cole, of Michigan, 
was present throughout the Assembly, and conducted a 
devotional meeting at eight o’clock each morning. He 
was assisted at times by the Rev. W. J. Erdman, of 
Jamestown, N. Y.; the Rev. Mr. Cameron, of Brantford, 
Canada; by Ira D, Sankey, who spent two days here; 





and by other evangelistic workers of lees note, together 
with a strong force of persons in regular attendance. 
Several conversions were the result of these ¢fforts, and 
the quickening of many Christian workers. Special 
attention was given to 

ASTRONOMICAL WORK, 


The Rev. Dr. H. W. Warren, of Philadelphia, had 
charge of this department. In addition to a series of 
lectures upon various phases of his subject, he made con- 
stant use of the telescope, of the most advanced apparatus 
for experimental illustration, and cf diagrams and pic- 
tures shown by means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, The 
comment wai a common one ast Chautauqua, that the 
instruction gained in this one department alone was an 
ample compeneation to any student for all the expense 
and time required to be in attendance. There was 
abundance of entertainment and instraction by mans of 

GENERAL LECTURES. 

Joseph Cook was present with his ( testion Drawer 
lecture, and Alcohol, and U!timate America, D+. John 
Lord discussed Chrysostom, Socrates, Cicero, Paidias, 
and Caristopher Columbus, Tae Hon. Horace B.mus, 
of New York, discussed American history. The Rav. Dr. 
H. W. Warren gave a lecture on the cathedra’s of 
Earope, illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen lantera. The 
Ray. W. O. Simpson, of Eagland, lectured on William 
Dawson, village life in India, Hindoo fables, and several 
other similar topics. Professor J. M. Fradenburg pre- 
sented Oonfucius, the prince of Oriental sages. Frank 
Beard was on the platform on various occasioxs, and 
established more firmly than ever his reputation as a 
humorist. In addition to all mentioned ibove, better 
¢ ffurts than ever were made in the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NORMAL WORK, 


Some have feared that, with the extension of the other 
departments under the impulse of the Literary and 
Scientific Circle, the Sunday-school idea would be 
neglected. But no one caa pursue the full curriculum of 
the Circle, and take its honors, without covering the 
Sanday-school normal course and passing examination 
therein. The siz3 and character of this year’s normal 
classes ¢ffectually silences the doubters, however. And 
hard work is done by them. The instructors are those 
whom trial has shown to be the fittest, and Dr. Vincent 
supplements each lesson with a brief pravis in lesson- 
making, or some other practical point. The coming ex- 
aminations, however, will show what has been accom- 
plished. 

With such masses of opportunity about one, the Chau- 
tauqua resident is busy. Torefuse something is essential. 
He cannot attend to all that is cffered. Tne iaexperi- 
enced visitor usually attempts too much, and some of 
them wear away their strength. But the old Casutau- 
quans understand that here is a loaded table, from which 
they may select what they want and in quantities to suit. 





A CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOLIN HONOLULU, 
BY LUCY 8, WHITE, 


I have heard much, during the few months that I have 
bzea in this country, of the “ Chinese Question.” I have 
heard that ‘ the Coinese must go.” I have heard little 
boys in San Francisco say that “it isu’t right to stone 
anybody, only ’cept Chinaman ; that’s ail they’re fit for, 
anyway,”—this Christian seatiment being uttered in a 
Sunday-school class. And, still in San Francisco, I have 
seen the streets adorned with ariistic representations of 
“Tne Chinesa Going,’ “ The Cainese Gone,” “The 
Vengeance of the Workingmen upon the Chinese,” etc. 
In the Eastern states, too, I fiad many men of many 
minds upon this question. 

But whether the Chiaaman ia a blessing or a curse to 
this country is not my purpose to discuss here, Since 
we are not called upon to legislate concerning this im- 
portant matter, let us leave it to the wise consideration 
of those who are. Come with me, now; let us catch this 
train, and in one short week we shall find ourselves at 
California’s famous “ Golden Gate.” Out of this a 
steamer will bear us, over the blue Pacific, which well 
deserves its name, and now, on the eighth day, into the 
little reef-bound harbor of Honolalu. There, in Hono- 
lulu, if you will come with me at half-past three, some 
quiet Sunday afternoon, to the Fort Ssreet Caurch, I will 
show you the Chinaman in his best and most attractive 
aspect, as I have known him for the five ,ears during 
which I have taught in this Cainese Sanday-school, I 
hope our little school will interest you. I shall be glad 
if you go away feeling that the Uninaman is, after all, 
not quite a beast, not a mere human drag which is over- « 
burdening the world, but that he has a soul, and mental 
faculties which may, perhaps, in time, under hot-house 
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cultivation, equal those rejoiced in by Ksarney and his 
disciples. 

This school is under the auspices of. the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Honolulu, and comprises s»me 
thirty or forty scholars, of all ages and conditions. The 
same might algost be said of the teachers; for we may 
see, here, a teacher of six years of age, there one of 
sixty, and “ here and there and everywhere” are others 
of all intermediate eges. It is touching to see strong 
men following humbly the fairy fioger of a bright-haired 
six-year-old girl, as it points to A BO. “A little child 
shall lead them ” from darkness iuto light. 

The scholars sre ia diff-rent stages of progress, the 
most advauc-d being in the Bible, and the others ranging 
from thoze who are in the Taird or Fourth Readar dowa to 
the new comer, who is innocent of Eaglish, and, seem- 
ingly, of ideas. Aimost half as many teachers are needed 
as there are scholars; for it is rarely that any one can 
teach thoroughly a class of more than two or three, 
especially if one is quite uncertain as to the sounds and 
relative p»sition of A sand Z; another, perhaps, in the 
interesiing exercises we all rememb:2r,—“ D> we go up? 
We dogoup. Howdowegoup? Wegoups9;” while 
still another is strogglirg with the “ Missionary’s Fare- 
well,” in the Tnird Reader. Of coursa each of these 
scholars needs a diff rent kind of ipstruc.ion. Tae one 
in the A B C's has not yet begun to “ g> up; ” in fact, he 
is very much down in the Slough of Despond. The one 
who is feeb'y going up could not appreciate a missionary, 
ncr be »ff ced by his fareweil. 

A school cf Cainamen, though a smill one, needs a 
goodly array of teachers. As one of my class said to me 
one day, “‘Sposee one Cainaman he come school, he no got 
teach, he go way, he no come any mcre; he tellee his 
flan he no come, no use, S,osee plentee teach, plentee 
Obins man.” 

Oae who is fond of the study of physiognomy would 
fiad an excellest opportunity here fur cultivating and 
indulgirg that tasie. Ose of the Cainamen looks ex- 
actly like a ci devant br'gand; one or two appear quite 
the grave clergymen they are; upon some of the faces 
rests a bank stolidity ; soma ara full of a wishful, eager 
expressioo, as though their owners were looking for their 
hidden souls; in many there is the satisfied light of a 
coneciously growing intelligence; which the restless, mis- 
chievous little children, with their odd Oriental costumes, 
their sparkling black almond eyes, and their bright, 
curious faces, exter into all the exercises with a lively 
and mest child-like interest, and are the most winniag 
scholars of all. 

By far the mj rity of the scholars learn very quickly. 
It is a real p.easurs to watch the look of intelligence 
gradually dawning in their swarthy faces, after an expla- 
nation of some ob-cure word or passage, and then to hear 
their rendering of it in their broken English, and their 
sali fisd chuckles when they are sure they have really 
mastered it. Ovcigiaal and amusing would be a diction- 
ary of thir comp lirg. Tae defisition for “queer” was 
givea to me as “ He makee you look velly much.” Oue 
day I sii to one of my class, “‘ Tensian, what does “dull” 
man?” “Dail? Oaoyes, [1 know! He mean allee sa te 
my head!” 

At quarter past four the les-on-books are laid aside, 
and the davotivnal part of the exercises begins. Singiag 
is the fiest and m st important featare of this, Of musi:, 
their répertoire is somewhat extensive, com prising “ Rock 
of Ages,” “ Hsppy Land,” and “ Jesus Loves me.” Good, 
ster.:iag oli pieces they are, all of them, and will doubt- 
leas deserved y continue to be favorites for many coming 
generations; bu! saall we not meet with sympathy, when, 
afier “ Rock of Ag?s” and “ Happy Land” twenty-six 
Sandays of the year, and “ Happy land” and “Jesus 
Lovis me” the other twenty-six, and for variety the next 
year the same, with the order reversed, we sigh for change 
aad prog-ession, if only to “ Hold the Fort” ?—but sigh, 
we fear, ia vain; for the Chinaman loves not ianova- 
tions, and we reluctaat!y confess ourselves conviaced 
that “the thiog that hath been is the thiag that shall 
be” ia the matter of Chinese Sunday-school music. 

But the mmic! To render it jastice, “ words are but 
poor to my rich will,” and alas! for the task also, Listea 
to those “demi-hemi semi quavers” of the man sitting 
on the t'ird beach from the piano, Are they not effec- 
tive? Here is a man who sings the air, or tries to; what 
matter if he does always manage to come out two or 
three measures behind the others? I: gives them time 

to rest while they are wsiting for him. The one next to 
him is singing something,—that is evident,—but what? 
It would, indeed, tate a trained avd professional ear to 
discover. Let us call it tenor, at the risk of horrifying 
all the tenor singers in this our visiting committee. And 
so it goes,—no two singing in the same key, no two keep- 





ing the same time; and yet I sometimes think that the 
rough, untrained notes which they are proud to call sing- 
ing are as sweet in God’s listening ear as the operatic 
trills and runs and quavers of a city quartette choir. But 
I must confess that to mortal ears, unless they are trained 
to discover the hidden beauties in Chinese singing, those 
same beauties are very hidden indeed. Sauill, the singing 
is of great benefit to the school, since it interests and 
attracts the Cainamen; and in one respect it might 
profitably be copied in many of the prayer-meetings and 
church-services throughout this ealightened land,—it 
never drags. 

But we have already lingered longer over the singing 
than the Chinamen do. Next in order comes the Lord’s 
Prayer,—a concert exercise, This prayer, ia Eagish and 
Chinese, is printed upon the several leaves of a large 
chart, which hargs in full sight of all, At this, Sit 
Moon, the Chinese colporteur of the Islands, takes his 
stand, with a long pointer, and beginning at the right 
hand, and reading down the page instead of acrozs, they 
recite in concert the Lord’s Prayer in Chinese. The 
“amen” having been brcught forth with peculiar unction 
by all the small boys, the leaf is turned to the same prayer 
ia English. In the recitation of this there are differeat 
degrees of profisiency. A few, and these mostly from 
am ng the little ones, know it so well, and are so proud 
of this knowledge, that they outstrip ia their zal all the 
others, even Sit Moon and the superintendeat. A good 
many manage to follow along very creditably. Some of 
the newer scholars, who cannot do this, jerk out a word 
spasm odically here and there, “ Our Fader,’’ “ hebben,” 
“ bread,” “trespas;,” and surpass themselves on the 
“q-men;” while a very few, of the latest importations, 
sit with countenances ex pressive of blank nothing1es8,—if 
nothingness needs expression,—and gaz3stolidly upon the 
“Oar Father,” whose sweetness is nothing to them. Sit 
Moon then addresses the school for a few minutes. Of 
course his remarks are all Cainese to the teachers, but 
we can sometimes judge a little as to their tenor by the 
surprising demonstrations he indulges in. For instarcs, 
we thougat he might be warning the younger members 
of his flock against undus personal vanity, when, using 
the lamp-r flactor as a mirror, he began to arrange his 
queue, and practice effective attituies, and to illustrate 
by example the smirks and self-satisfisd smiles which 
are supposed to be the necassary adjincts of a vain 
person. 

But Sit Moon is wise, and, remembering his many 
youthful hearers, d>es not “heap up a multituds of words 
to their confusion.” Would that other speakers, in other 
schools, did, or dida’t, d» likewise! Now a short prayer, 
—the bell is tapped, and Cainese Sunday-school acj urns 
for another week, adjourns for us indefinitely. But 
as we leave the dear Hawaiian shores to come back to 
busy, bustling America, do we think that the Chinaman 
is wholly a brute, or may we, with the charity which 
* hopeth all things,” hope that, hidden somewhere in his 
darkened soul, are latent cap sibilities of good which may 
some day rendar him, if he is not now, fit for something 
besides being ‘‘ stoned ’’? 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—An account of the present condition of Sunday- 
school work in Scotland is contributed to The Sunday 
School World by its editor, the Rav. Edwin W. Rice, who 
has visited various parts of the United Kingdom during 
the past summer. Sunday-school labor in Scotland is 
making progress, and a general lack of suitable rooms for 
the schools is less evident than a few years ago. Tne 
best pastors take an interest in the work, which is fur- 
thered by Sunday-school unions in Elioburgh and Glas- 
gow, and by a “ National Convention of Scottish Sunday- 
school Teachers.” The Glasgow U aion has ten auxiliary 
unions, comprising “societies” or parish organizatiors ; 
with 581 schools, haviag 8 801 teachers and 83,796 schol- 
ars. Ia 125 of these schools there is but a single class ; 
456 of them have more than one class, There are, in 
Scotland, ten or twelve smaller unions. Mr. Rice says 
that Scottish workers feel that the Sand y-school cause 
is much less promicent in Scotland than in America, or 
even in E igland; but that they are trying to redaem the 
deficiency of the past. Ooncerning catechetical instruc- 
tion he says: “It is the impression of Scotchmen who 
have the best facilities for ascertaining the facts, that the 
old custom of family and parish teaching of the young 
in religious matters is far less general and less thorough 
than in former years. There has been a marked decline 
in this good old mode of instruction, so the well-informed 
pastors and workers seem to believe. This decline is 
not, in their opinion, due to the Sunday-school, for that 
cause has not been given sufficient prominence to account 
for the decline from the old way. The change appears to 





be due to a variety of causes, which sre too complicated 
to be explained in a brief article. It haa the «{ffect of 
arousing and stimulatiag the Caristian activity of all the 
churchés to supply the increasing neglect of the home 
and parish by a wider introduction of the Surday-tcacol 
system.” 


—Of the sixtieth anniversary of the Congregational 
Sanday-school in Oolumbus, N, Y., a correspordent 
writes: “The tenth of August was a memorial day to the 
Sunday-school in Columbus, N. Y. It was the occasion 
of its sixtieth anniversary. The church buiidirg was 
beautifully decorated, and filled with an interes‘ed sudi- 
ence. An historical address by the pastor of the church ; 
a chapter of reminiscences by the superiatendent; a 
letter from the wife of a former superintendent of forty 
years ; and a paper tracing the history of many that have 
gone from the echool,—comprised the principal literary 
features of the occasion. Taese were interspersed with 
singing and Scripture recitations. The first step taken 
in the formation of the school was on Jaly 5, 1819,—the 
school being the first in Chenango County, and, so far as 
now known, the first in this region, and established only 
thirty-eight years after that of R bert Raikes. Some 
forty young mon have gone out from the tc 190l wha are 
known to have become useful cit'zans elsewhere. Six of 
them have bec me ministers of the gospel. Ouse is now 
a professor in a theolegical seminary, and one is a 
United States senator. Six daughters of the school bave 
become ministers’ wives. O.e was the wife of the Rev. 
Owen Lovej»y, afterwards U aited States senator ; another, 
the wife cf the Rev. Mr, Eliis, missionary to the Icdians ; 
another, the wifs of the Rev. L. Bartlett, and another the 
wife of the Rev, E. Bickford, both missionaries in Central 
Turkey. The mode of instruction first adopted was reci- 
tations of Scripture verses, and lessons in Weeks’s and 
E nerson’s Cutechisms, and premiums were awarded. The 
record of the faithfulness of the children in committing 
their lessons is worthy of notice. Oae girl, eager to have 
her lessons, and to save time, had her Bible open before 
her at the wash-tub, and another had it fastened to 
her spinning-wheel. So far as known, only oue cf those 
who were active in the formation of the school is now 
living. The children’s children, in this review of the 
school’s history, while they sadly exclaim, ‘The fathers, 
where are they?’ rejoica in the glorious inheritance 
they have left of wise and patient ¢ffuri to lay deep foun- 
dations for Carist, and ia the ripe harvest that has been 
gathered from their sowing.” 


—The following information concernirg Suxd sy school 
work in Alabama was presented, by the appr ; riate com- 
mittee, to the Alabama Baptist State Convention, at its 
fifty-sixth session, July 17-19, 1879: “There has been a 
very general revival of the Suuday-school iaterest through- 
out Alabama during the last few years. The advocates 
of this great work have taken eacouragement from past 
success, and are redoubling their exertions, determined to 
accomplish great things for their Master in his department 
of the Christian work. God has smiled upon their labors. 
It is exceedingly gratifying to the committee to be able 
to report that the cause of Sunday-schools is making 
rapid progress in every part of the state. The various 
Sunday-schools are flourishing to an extent hitherto 
unexampled. Superintendents and teachers ere doing 
noble work. Hundreds of children are being gathered 
together every Sunday, and taught lessons which, if 
heeded, will make them useful, upright, and honored citi- 
zeas. Although great improvement bas been made in 
collecting the statistica of Sunday-schools throughout the 
state, yet the means of accurately ascortaiviog the num- 
ber of Baptist Sunday-schools, and their numerical 
s‘rength, are not within the reach of the committee, though 
they are not inconsiderable. Many schools, we know, 
have not reportei at all, and from many only partial 
returns have been received. Bat the statistics collected 
by the S.ate Mission and Sunday-school Board, through 
its evangelists, are truly gratifyiog. The State Mission 
aud Sunoday-tchool Board has been working through 
many difficulties and over many obstacles, in this depart- 
ment of their work, during all the years of its ex'stence, 
sometimes oppressed with the msgaitude of the work, 
sometimes ia the midst of gloomy doubts and fears as to 
the fiaal results, until now, under the blessings of God, 
it stands as one of his chosen ins'ruaments of good, con- 
secrated and embalmed in the living affections of those 
who are familiar with its history. Perhaps a brief sum- 
mary of the work and aitaiaments of the Board in this 
department may not be without interest to those who 
desire to know the truth. We therefore submit the fol- 
lowing statement, which is substantially correct. The 
Rev. T. C. Boykin, in his report to the convention on 
the subject of Sunday-schools in 1870, reported 106 
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Baptist Sanday-schoolsin Alabama. The Sand sy-school 
board was appointed by the convention in Montgomery 
in 1871. At the meeting of the Convention at Huntsville 
in 1875, by the request of the board, the name of the 
board was changed to The S:ate Mission and Sunday- 
echool Board. Since the appointment of the board in 
1871, the secretaries and evangelists have reported offi- 
cially 610 Buptist Sunday-schools organiz:d. If the 
above is a correct showing, and if the schools are still in 
existence, we now have 716 Baptist Sanday-schools in 
Alabama. Giving only 20 scholars to each school, we 
now have 14,320 persons engaged in Sunday-schoo! exer- 
cises, through the instrumentali y of your board, every 
Sunday. There is one feature of the work of the board, 
in this department, to which the committee would call 
the special attention of the convention, namely, that 
the schools organized by the board have been organiz:d 
on the broad basis of the church in the school, meeting 
each Lord's Day in their own house of worship for the 
study of God’s word, and for public worship. This idea 
is takirg hold upon the denomination throughout the 
state, and destined to work a reformation in that respect, 
whenever it is adopted. Another encouragement of this 
work is fcuad in the fact that fewer of our country schools 
are disposed to suspend operations during the winter sea- 
son; and our schools are almost everywhere becoming, 
as all Sanday-schools should be, ‘ Evergreen’ schools.” 


GENERAL. 


—The Sunday-school committee of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union now issues carefully 
prepared temperance lesson-leaves for use on the review 
Sanday of each qiarter. The subject of the third leaf, 
for September 28, is “ Living Water,” the Scripture pas- 
s9g9 being John 4: 614, The lesson is arranged with 
outline, golden text, etc., after the model of the Luater- 
national series. The leaves are issued by the chairman 
of the lesson committee of the Woman’s National Ohris- 
tian Temperance Union, Miss Julia Colman, 298 Eighth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The literature committees of the 
same organization has commenced to issue a serics of 
one-page handbills upon various topics which are promi- 
nent in its work. The followirg, entitled “The Beer 
Series,” have already been published: “A Oru:ade 
against Boer ;” “ What is Malt Liquor?” “ What Brew- 
ers Think about Beer;” “ What! Deprive a Poor Man 
of his Beer?” “What B-er Costs;” “What have You 
to Show for it?” These are published for the Union by 
the National Temperance Scciety, 58 Reade Street, New 
York, at $1 per thousand. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——~ »—_—. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS, 
Taq} L ats and Epistles of the Apostle Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
, and tae Key. J. 8. Howson, M.A. Liiustrated and with maps. 
a pp. 74. New Yon: T. Y. Crowell. Price, $1 50, 
Summer Savory, gleaned from rural nooks in pleasant weather. | 
Benj«miu F. Taylor, LL.D. limo, pp. 212. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs 
Uo. P. ice, $1.0u, 


The Apostolic Fathers and the Arologists of the Second Century. By 
the Kev. George A. Jackson, (Karly Christian L terature Primers, 
edited by Profes:or George P. Fisner.) ism, pp ws. New York: 
D. App.eton & Co, Price, 60 cents. 


PAMPHLETS, 

Beer asa Boverage. An address by the Rev. G. W. Hughey, A. M, of 
Bc. Louis, luo, pp. 21. New York: National Temperance Society. 
Price, 10 cents. 

eq) Human Conditions of a Good Prayer-meeting. By L. A. Gotwald 

. (From The Lutheran Me TRA January, 1879.) 8vo, pp. 22. 
} he Pa.; Printed by J. &. Wibi 


Young Maugars. By Andre Theuriet (Collection 4 Foreign Authors.) 
I6uiv, pp. 267. New York: D Appleton & Uo. Prive, 60 cen 


Facts about Tobacco. Compiled by Professor Edward P. Thwing. 16mo, 
pp. 72. New York: Religious Newspap_r Agency. Price, 25 ceuts. 


Witne«ing for the Truth; or, The Overthrow of the Papacy. A lecture 
by Justin D, Fulton, DD. Sv0O, pp. ls Lhe same. Price, 20 ceuts. 
Lif of Jesus Christ for the Young. By Richard Newton, D.D. Tilus- 

rated. Parts 33 and 31, towether. 4.0, pp. 48. Phi ladelph, a: Gebbie 
& Barrie. Prive, 5) cents. 

The Grace of Giving; Rice Lecture Gsliversd before the Theological 
Feminary, Get ysburg, Pa., May 29. 1879. M. Rhodes, D.D, i2mo, 
PP. a6. Philade spule: Lutheran Publication House, 

The Christian's Journey; a concert ¢xercise, Mrs. KE. H. Thomrson 


18mo, pp 16. New York. American Temperance Publishing House, 
Price, 6 cenis, 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES, 


The magazines of the month are unusually dull, though 
Scribner’s Monthly is once more notable for the really sur- 
prising excellence of its woodcuts. An article on “The Art 
Schools of Philadelphia,” by Mr. Brownell of the New York 
World, gives a full statement of the very thorough system of 
instruction offered at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. This article is accompanied by pictures drawn and 
engraved by Academy students, which give evidence both of 
artistic ability and faithful study. Of the picture entitled 
The Women's Life Class, we have heard an art critic say 
that it might have been engraved by Bewick were he living 
in 1879. Others of these pictures are quite as praiseworthy. 





Professor Lounsbury, of the Sheffield Scientific School, begins 
a careful series of papers in favor of a closer aporoximation, 
in English orthography, to spelling by sound. A story entitled 
The Documents in the Case, by Messrs. J. B. Matthews and 
H. C. Bunner, is ingenious in construction, and is elaborated 
with much nicety of detail_——Interesting articles in Lippia- 
cott’s Magazine are The Ascent of the Matterhorn, a good 
Alpine paper vy Charles P, Howard; Notes on the Inielli- 
gence of Birds, by that zealous naturalist, Miss Mary Treat ; 
and My Husband’s Hobbies, an amusing sketch by Jennie J. 
Young.——Harper’s Magazine presents another of Mr. S. G. 
W. Benjamin’s series of pxpers on Fifty Years of American 
Art,—a series valuable only for its fine illustrations. The 
other articles call for no special mention, save Mr. B. Phil- 
lips’s paper on The King Collection of Eagraved Gems, with 
beautiful woodcuts; and the monthly Exsy Chair discus- 
sions.——Mr. Wilson Fiagg’s Songs and Ecceutricities of 
Birds, in The Atlantic Monthly, may be read in connection 
with Miss Treat’s article in Lippincott’s. Writings about 
the bird-world have been creditably increased by several good 
articles in the periodical literature of this year, including a 
full and careful transcript of bird songs, in a recent number 
of The American Naturalist——-Sanday Afternoon is to be 
hereafter called Good Company,—a change from a very 
good name to a very poor one. The general character of the 
magazine will apparently be unchanged ; but we presume the 
adoption of the new title means a wider appeal to a week-day 
as well as a Sunday public.——St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, 
as usual, brighten the young heart, whether in child or adult. 





Although the early Christian writers technically called 
“the fathers” are of no great importance in the direct 
teaching of the way of life, yet their writings, or such frag- 
ments of them as have come dowa to us, could by no means 
be spared by either the historian or the biblical critic. In 
these diys, moreover, when the foundations of all belief are 
being examined or questioned, no educated Christian reader 
can well afford to be without scme knowledge of the literary 
remains of his brethren of the second and third cemuries. 
A few years since quite a body of patristic writings, genuine 
and spurious, were published in English in several volumes ; 
and several of the more noted productions, as the Epistles of 
Clement, or the Epistle of Barnabas, have been issued sepa- 
rately, under most competent editorship. Now, however, an 
attempt has been made to supply the needs of those who 
have no time to spare to master the subject, or any con- 
siderable part of it, in The Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo- 
gists of the Second Century, by the Rav. George A. Jackson. 
It is the first of a projected series of “Early Christian 
Literature Primers,” edited by George P. Fisher, D.D, and 
consists of translations (made by Lightfcot, Westcott, and 
others), or summaries of some of the more important works, 
from Clement of Rome down to Athenagoras. The trans- 
lations will speak for themselves, and are the most valuable 
part of the book. The summaries, where the work is not 
translated in full, rank next; and next the matter of the 
editor. To one accustomed to reading fuller treatises, the 
editing seems mediocre; and yet there is a great deal of 
information to be glean-d from it by one who is unfamiliar 
with the general subject: The larger works will still be 
necessary to those who wish to be well informed concerning 
the Fathers. (18mo, cloth, pp. 203. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, 60 cents.) 

A fallacy, common on the part of a certain class of writers, 
is, that if a story has a good moral, that is all that can be 
required, “ Mitchella,” the author of Some Snow Hili Girls, 
seems to have fallen into this mistake, for her book, which 
tells of the turning Christward of half a dozen careless girls, 
is weak in construction, and wholly lacking in literary merit. 
The author tries for eff-ct by using slang phrases, and has 
not even mastered the difference between such every-day 
words as “was” and “were.” Nowhere are refinement of 
spirit and accuracy of expression more necessary than in 
religious books for the young. (16mo, cloth, pp. 216. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Prices, $1.00.) 

Many readers who do not care to purchase and read the 
large, unabridged work of Conybeare and Howson, or who 
are frightened by the numerous quotations in foreign lan- 
guages found therein, will be glad to obtain a new edition of 
their Life and Fpistles of St. Paul, shorn of most of the 
heavy notes and other matter interesting only to the scholar 
This new edition contains all that the ordinary reader or 
English student will require, and for such a person will still 
remain by far the best book on the subject. (12mo, cloth, 
pp. 764. Illustrated and with maps. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell. Price, $1 50.) 


From its title one would expect Summer Savory, by B. F. 
Taylor, to be just what it is—a pleasant, rambling account 


,| of a summer vacation. It contains a good many pretty 


nature-touches, but has on the whole too coarse a flavor. 


(12mo, cloth, pp. 212. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co, Price, 
$1.00.) 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—~<_——_ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND BIBLE STUDY, 
(The Rev. J. Comper Gray, in The Sunday-school Chronic‘e,] 

A remarkable, extensive, and enduring event was 
brought about by the establishment of the Sunday-school. 
When the capacity of reading became more general, and 
a serious impression was made on the minds of the young 
people, Bibles were needed; and so it came to pass, that 
the need of Bibles for the Sunday-schools in Wales 
induced the formation of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Now that the children of the very poor were 
learning to read, it was thought that some means should 
be adopted for placing the word of God within the reach 
of the very poorest of our fallow-countrymen. Look at 
that fact, and consider the wonderful work of that great 
Society. That it has put into circulation about one hun- 
dred million copies of the Bible, in whole or in part. 
That these portions of the word of God have been trans- 
lated into some one hundred and fifiy foreign languages. 
That these translations are, by means of colporteurs, 
finding their way into the Roman Catholic nations of 
Earope, to the slow, but sure, undermining of the most 
gigantic priestly tyranny of any age; and by means of 
missionaries and other Christian agents are being circu- 
lated throughout the wide domain of heathendom. That 
missionaries are aided in their work by grants from this 
great Society, and that a copy of the word of God may 
now be had, printed with a correctness that was before 
unattainable, for a few pence; and when you have com- 
bined these facts in the work of the Bible Society, you 
will ba able to form some idea of the service which the 
Sunday-school has rendered both to the world and the 
church in originating a society which has planted the 
tree of life, whose leaves are fur the healing of the nations 
in all parts of the globe. 

As an illustration of the work done by the two socie- 
ties jast named, the writer may be permitted to state a 
circumstance that came under his own notice some time’ 
ago. Some years since there was, as a scholar in the 
Sanday-school connected with his church, a colored 
youth from Dahomey, who had come to Eagland to 
be edacated. In course of tims he became a member of 
the church, and presently, his education being finished, 
he went back again to his native land. On being applied 
to, each of these societies made a handsome grant of 
books and tracts in the Portuguese tongue for circulation 
among the traders and merchants who ara settled on the 
coast. But for the Sunday-school the youth would have 
returned as heathen as he came, and but for the Bible 
and the Tract Societies he would have gone back empty- 
handed. At this day he is there, in some measure, as & 
missionary for Christ. 

These are not the only great organizations of modern 
times for whose existence and success we are indebted to 
the Sanday-school. Lot us consider one more. Most of 
our readers are, we hope, among the friends of temper- 
ance. Many of them are the pledged supporiers of the 
cause of total abstinence. Such will recognizs in the 
Band of Hope movement one of the most important aids 
to the formation of habits of sobriety, and the spread of 
temperance principles, and to the growtb, throughout the 
land, of a strong public sentiment in favor of total absti- 
nence. Knowing that “the child is father to the man,” 
the advocates of temperance started juvenile temperance 
societies under the name of Bands of Hope. Now, it may 
be fairly questioned if those Bands would have ever 
attained to their present importance, and almost if they 
could have existed, but for the Sunday-school as a place 
of enroilment and muster; and but for the Sunday-school 
teacher as (for he is so in multitudes cf instances) a tem- 
perance missionary amongst the young. Whatever our 
individaal relations to total-abstinence societies, and 
whatever our views of pledge-taking may be, all people 
are pretty well agreed that the immoderate use of intoxi- 
cating drinks is one of the greatest curses by which this 
country is afflicted, and this nineteenth century is dis- 
graced, and must hail with the liveliest patriotism any 
effort that is made to train the English ciiizens in the 
habit of sobriety. Hence all who are sincere in wishing 
success to the cause of real progress may fiad a reason 
for aiding the Sunday-school in its relation to the cause 
of temperance. 

Let us consider the relation of the Sunday-school to 
Bible knowledge, and hence to the doctrines of Christi- 
anity in this Protestant land in particular; and in all 
lands where the Sunday-school exists. 

To understand this very important subj ject, reflect, first 
of al), on the significant fact that there are not less, prob- 
ably there are more, than three hundred thousand 
Eaglish men and English women, most of them in the 
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vigor of their early life, employed week 
by week in the careful study of the Bible 
in order to teach its contents to not less, 
probably mcra, than three millions of 
scholars. Taking all Christian dencmina- 
tions, we think this estimate will be found 
below the mark for this country alone. 
Consider, now, this Bible study, and com- 
pare it with the average reading of the 
Bible, which is not study, as parts of public, 
family, and private worship. For such 
purposes, the chapter is read through with 
more or less of rapidity and thought; and 
then the book is laid on one side till the 
time for the next similar reading recurs. 
Now look at these teachers, for them it is 
not such a reading of the Bible that will 
answer their purpose. They have to study 
what they read; to study with the assis- 
tance of such aids as they can command, 
but still to study. Of these three hundred 
thousand teachers a very large proportion | _ 
are very diligent students of the lesson- 
telp provided by the great societies, such 
as the London Sunday-school Union, tle 
Church Sunday-school Institute, and other 
similar associations. And you if will take 
up almost any one of the publications 
provided for this purpose, you will be 
surprised at the mass of valuable informa- 
tion and illustration brought to bear on 
the sul ject of every lesson; and at the 
status of the men who give the fruit of 
their wide and varied scholarship, and the 
results of their practical knowledge of 
teaching, in the columns of these journals, 
You will fiad that week by week the pith 
of the works of the great scholars of the 
church of all ages and lands is put intoa 
shape that shall best aid Bible study, and 
be of practical service in the work of 
teaching. Well, you have all these three 
hundred thousand engaged in the study |s 
of the Bible in order that they may teach 
it. They have to get the facts and prin- 
ciples of the book into their own hearts and 
memories in order that they may impart 
those facts and princ'ples to seme three 
million scholars, many of whom in their 
turn become teachers by and by, while 
many more g>) out as ministers of the 
word of life. For the great majority of 
our preachers and missionaries were at one 
time connected in some way with our 
Suaday s:hools, and the proportion ¢f such 
is every year becoming greater. 


Then these three million young people 
become the recipients, to a greater or less 
degree, of all this B.ble knowledge. All 
this study, and teaching, and writing goes 
on from week to week ; and it is impossible 
to say how great is the amount and how 
beneficial are the effects of the weekly 
deposit of divine truth in the heart and 
conscience of young England, from genera- 
tion to generation. Add to this the fact 
that you have from year to year, at least 
once a year, all over the country, Scrip- 
ture examinations, with prizes to success- 
fal competitors; that in most Sunday- 
school and many other journals you have 
Bible puzzles and questions with prizes 
for the best answers week by week,—and 
you will be able to form some idea of the 
immense impetus given by the Sunday- 
school to Bible study in this Protestant 
land. 

In like manner, and in at least an equal 
degree, the study of the Bible is promoted 
by the Sunday-school throughout the 
United States of America and the Colo- 
nies, and—though in a limited measure— 
throughout Europe, wherever Surday- 
schools exist. 

Knowing, as we do, that the cause of 
Protestant Christianity is the cause of 
human liberty throughout the world, all 
friends of real freedom should be earnest 
supporters of an institution which pro- 
motes the stady of that book, around the 
knowledge of which, the strugg!e for liberty 
will gather, 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,750 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time, The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every inse rtion 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“FITzPaTRICK’s premium stained glass for churches 
costs nO more than inferior work, see testimouials. 
— Box 226, Siapleton, Richmond Co, N. Y. 


000 BorTLes SOLD IN ONE MonTH of “Van 
Stan's Stratena.” Why? It mends everything—all 
who buy once buy again. A household necessity. 
Sold by. eroggists and ot other dealers, 





WANTED. —_ 


An Assistant wanted to teach English in a Semi- 
nary in Eastern New York, where the service will 
pay half expenses of Board and Tuition in any course 
of study. 


Address Principal, 
P. O. Box 672, New eV ork. 
HE BLACKBOARD AND CRAYON. Sample 
: L copy free, A Address Prov. Lith.Co. Providence,R.I. 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington.N.J. 
11 Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 











RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
¥ _ Address, Fords, oward & Hulbert, N. bi 
INDERGARTEN Material and Furniture. Send 
for price lists to Baker. Pratt, &Co, sch ol 
nisnets and Importers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New ‘| York. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL FURNITUR®. Send for illus- 
tratio’ s and estimates to Baker. Pratt, @& Co., Sun- 
day- $:nool Farn shers, 142 & 144 Grand st. New York. 


yA Ls Catalogue. of Sunday-school | Books and 
published by the American «~~ fumes 
Uniow 4 ry 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelph' ia. 
OHN HEINS, PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 319 Wal- 
nut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[USTER’S BON MARCHE” for Millinery & 
/ Gonda, 42 N. kth Straat. Phite Grande cant fo coal 


New S.S. Library Books. 


The Mistress of the House. 
16mo, $1.25, 


A Year at Poplar Row. 
16mo, $1.25. 


It is rarely that any religious stories of the Sunday- 

school order come under our notice of which we can 
so warmly as *e can of A Year at 
ona The Mistress of the House. Without taking s 
to particularize their fea:'ures, we will say without 
any reservation that they are excellent, interesting, 
sensible, tree from sectarianism or cant of any so 
and truthful and tender in the peeqnnation oO relig- 
sar s truths and duty. — Literary 
snd tor our Catalogue of Latest 1 Standard Publica- 


ons. 
THOS. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, New York. 











For Bible Readers and Teachers. 5000 
CURIOSITIES ° THE 


BIBLE. 
Pertaining to.Persons, Places, and Things, with Key. 
Inciuding Blackooard or Siate Illustrations, Bible 
studies, Concert Hzercises, and Prayer-meeting out- 
lines, wi h facts, statistics. and ready .—~ eg 
Introduciion by J H. VINCENT, D.D. ised, en- 
by toa and illustra'ed. Neariy “? 0 veers th Sent 

mail: AGENTS bog T, Pub- 





faher, 805 BROADWAY, New Y o 


"THE CROWNING. TRIUMPH 


Collection of 150 hymns with mus'c. 


We can commend this book tn three particulars. 
1 It is not filled i from previous pub'ica:ions. 2. 
Toe words are good, reverential and devotional. 3. 
The music is of a nobler stamep than It is wout to be io 
the Case, he seeming ditticunies of some of the 
tunes are not objec ions. We find it easier to teach 
children a difficuit tune w.th individuality and char- 
acter than an insipidly easy one, haviug »o raltient 


points in its composition.— Zhe Norta Church Journal, 
Philadelphia, 








Price in Boards. 2° 69 per dozen. Edition with words 
only, $10 per hund-ed. F. A. NORTH & CO., Pub- 
lisners, 13038 Cc hestout 8. “Philadelphia, 


Young Folks’ Histories of 
ENGLAND, 


oJ 
GERMANY. 
By C.M. YonGe, feur volumes (containing 
more than three huu dred illustrations). Are now 
ready in a handsome box. Price $1.50 per volume. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul 


Popular edition. With maps and illustrations, 
764 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 

We have just published acompact and cheap edition 
of this well known and valuable work, which, as 
Spurgeon says “stands like some o’er-topping Alp— 
® marvel among Scriptural biographies.” 

It is Just the book for the Sunday-school teacher 
and scholar as a help to the understanding of the 
Pauline episties, presenting a complete view of the 
life and surroundings 0: the aposiie to the Gentiles in 
a cheap and convenient form. 

Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail on receipt of 


price, 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
en lens __744 Broadway, New York. — 


In ilies goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


36 °TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT ~ SEMINARY, 

Norristown, Pa., begins sept. 9. Patronized by 

= desirin their eons thoroughly 7 aga for 
liege or for Business. For circulars 

JOHN W. LOCH, Ph. D., Paasekean, 

REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. Boys 

th roughly prepared for college or busivess. Send 

for catalogues to the Principal. REV. A. t. CHAMBERS, 


ANDALUSIA HALL ANDALUSIA. PA. 
12 miles from Philad’a. 
Thorough preparation a ‘ollegeor Business A gov.d 
home. Healthful Incation. Terms $209 to $250" per 
year. A. H. FETTEROLF, Pu.D., Principal. — 
ILLISTON SEMINARY 
EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 
Fits boys for our best col'eges and scientific schools 
Tuition, $60 per year. Free tuition to needy snd 
deserving : students. Good board at Seminary Board- 
ing House, $3 per week. Fa)! term begins Ser tember 
ll 1879. For catalorue containing full information 
address J. W. FA: RBANES., Ph. D., Principal. 


YLASSICAL INSTITUTE, No 247 Sours THrrR- 
/ TEENTH STREET, PH/LADELPHIA. Duties re- 
sumed September 8. J. W. FalRES, v.D., Principal. 


LEVENTH YEAR. 

MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will open Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. 


OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
i For both sexes. College preparatory. Insitute, clas- 
sical. and scientific courses. Buiiding brick. Modern 
improvements. C.imate mild, very healthy. Tastruc- 
tion tk orough. Begins Sept. 3d, Send for catalogue. 

RASK, Prin. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1416 and M414 CHESTNUT STREFT, PHILADELPBABIA. 
Course in Elocution. Coursein O.atory. For Public 
Speakers, Readers, T-achers, and the general stadent 
of higher Eaglish, Particular attention to Conversa- 
tional Culture. a in ail the departments. 
Fall term opens a ae 70 page catalogue on 
app ication. = w. HOEMAKER, A.M.. President 
‘TsR LAIRD’S SEMINARY FOR YOUNG IA- 
DIKES AND MISSES, No. 323 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, wiil reopen September 15, 1879. 


‘THE HILL SCHOOL 


Peeperetery Saat College and University, 
TOWN, PA 
Every graduate of the School bas entered college 
without condirions. Similar eficiency in the English 
Conrse fitting for business. Teac hers are skillful, ex- 
perien , and permavent—specialists in their re-pec- 
tive departments. Scrupuious supervision, refined 
home life, and gener.us provision throughout. Louca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful and herlthful. 
JOAN MEIGS, Pu. D.. Princi 
References: President Porter, Yale College; ee 
dent Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh. P inceton; 
Prof. W H. Green, D D.LL.D. Princeton Tneol gical 
Seminary; Prof. F. A. Marco, LL.D. Lafayette Coi- 
lege ; Justice Strong, U. 8S. Supreaie Court; Thomas 
ver, Esq., Danville; Hon. J_K. Ewing, ‘4 od 
town; Rev. John D- Witt, D.D.. W. H. Browne, Eeq. 
G.B Markie, Esq , Ex-Govs. Pollock and Hartran f. 
Phitadeiph's Rev N. G. Parke, Pittston; Rev. J. 
Stewart, D.D Towands; Hon. R. M M. Speer, Hunt 4. 
don; Hon. C. H. 7 G.R Fox, , Norristown; 
Jobn B. Coryell. Esq.. Wil iamsport; Thos. Fawceit, 
Esq., S. 8S. Brown, E-q., W. H. Brown, Esq., wt 
burgh ; General 8. D. Ol iphant, Trenton, N. 
Marsh. Xs Morristown: Rev. 8S. M. Wosdbridge, 
D. D., New srunsw ick. 


v() ~(\ PER QR. OF 10 WEEKS. 
$280 for Academical Year, from September 9, 
1879, Books, etc., included, whole expense for young 
meh and boys at 8. C. SHORTLIDGE’s Media (Pa.) 
Academy Music the only extra. Highly recom- 
mended by Bayard Taylor, Hon. Fernando Wood, 
ee » Hoesen, Gen ©. H. T. Collis, G@uv. Routt, 
Dr. Chiles, etc. Ty tea hers, all men and ali 
——~"& Special attention to both advanced and 
kward pupils. and young boys. Both tndividual 
and class instruction, combining the advantages of 
private tutoring and school-room drill. Fine building 
thoroughly heated new gymnasium, excsilent tabie. 
English Business, Scientific and Classical courses of 
study. Weekly Lectures, iliussrated by the best 
apparatus. For new illustrated circular of term com- 
me ncing September 9th, address SWITHIN C, SHORT- 
Lipes (Harvard University, A.M.) MEpra, Pa. Media 
has seven churches and a temperance charter pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicat ng drinks. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, | 
CHESTER, PA. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering. Chem- 
istry, the Classics, and English. Degrees conferred. 

For Circulars, *reOL. to 
L. THEO. HY ATT, President. — 


(YRANVILLE MILITARY ACADEMY. North 
J Granville N. Y., thirty miles north-east of Sara- 
a. offers these attractior 8s: A picturesque location, 
ameolu'e freedom from malaria and vic o1s surrcund- 
_— able and judicious tea hers ot long exrerience, a 
ned and pleasant home-lite and generous table. It 
fits for college or business Has eighty-two cadets 
from twelve states. Is not cheap, but a thoroughly 
good schoo! for ., Tilustra catalogue free 
WILLLCOX, A.M., President. 
I R. C. B. WARRING “s MILITARY BOARDING 
School, a N. Prices as befo.e 
the war. Special atteniion to little boys and to large 
and backward ones. 


MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 

CA ED. N. KIRK it SOE, Associate 

HENRY T. WRIGHT, A. M., Principals. 
A first-class Preparato: aan for boys. Location 
attractive. Educational fi facilities unsur, Ses- 
sion begins September 9, 1879. For full information 
send for Catalogue to Morgan Park, Cook Oo., aS 

MUSIC, 


; jean INSTITUTE OF M 
EDINBORO,’ PA. 
Has carefully graded courses of study in all depart- 
ments of music. Instruction given in Theory, Voice 
Culture, and all Instruments common to the Church, 
Parlor, Orchestra, and Band. S®idents recite daily in 
classes. Expenses low. Address, for circulars. 
Cc. O. MOORE, Principal. 


Hours Musical Lr eggs 
New England gong 
Hall, Bostor E. Touriée, I Kg 
~'YONS (N. ¥.) MUSICAL ACADEMY. Founded 1854, 
4 Charges moderate. Daily allt Quatifyiag 
reas. for good positions a successful speciality. Ad- 
ress, Riv. L. H. SHERW OOD, M. A., Principal. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application 
form for stamp. Suppiles Schools and Families with 
Competent Inatructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
ae ipa - 30 Union Square, N. Y. m 
VHE PHILADELPHIA DENTAL COLLEGE, 
An Institution educating young men for the pro- 
fession of Dentistry. Announcements may be bad by 
applying to =p, D. SMITH, D.D.S., M.D., Dean, 
1417 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. | 


South Williamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 

One of the oldest private schools = the country. Es- 
tablished by its preseat principal in 1842. LocaTED 
IN A QUIET COUNTRY VILLAGE IN THE MIDST OF 
NORTHERN BERKSHIRE’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
SCEN ERY. ARES BOYS FOR 


Business, Scientific School, or rey 04 


Fall term opens Sept. 4. Ex 
Catalogues, address BENJ.F PMILLO aM M. r Principat 


BLAIRSVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 


Beautiful grounds, commodious buildings, tho’ a 
instruction, new and superior — for practice. 
Departme nt of Music will be n charge of Miss tsa Mary 
R. Jenks, who, after unusual success In teaching, 
spent two years in study at the Conservatory of Lei 

,Germany. The Faculty of the Conservatory testi 
in strongest terms of her talent, acquisitions, and eki 
as a musical artist. The twenty-ninth year 
September 3, 1879. Terms moderate. For Catalogues 
apply to Rev. T. R. Ewine, Principal, Blairsville, Pa. 





VASSAR COLLECE. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
For the Liberal Education of Women. Examinations 
forentrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400a year. Cataicgues 
sent on applicacion to W. & DEAN, Reg'strar, 


ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N, Y. 

Full Collegiate, Academic, an? Special Courses, 
Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty, healthfulness and refinement. Buildings 
elegant. A home where parents may with confidence 
intrust their daughters. Terms —— Session 
begins Sept. 10, 1 Send for cata 

E. 8. FRISBEE, oD. President. 
YAMILY SCHOOL FOR GROWING GIRLS. Pure 
air g od food, kind Christian care. Number limi.ed, 
S@ Faii term ins September 18. Aod: ess. 

=s Cc. R, CHURCHILL, Berlin, Conn. 
MSs 3. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 1519 Walnut Street, will reopen for the 

Fall Session, September 17. Home pupils limited. 


ISS AN 4BLE’S BOARDINGand DAY SCHOOL, 
1350 Pine Street, Philadelphia, will reopen Sept. 
24th. Primary classes formed. 
Ho™= SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD 
4035 Chestnut Street TPhiladelphia, 
Best advantages ret a thorough education. Refers by 
ay em to H. Clay Trambull, Editor of an Sun- 
y School Times, an . &. ‘4 Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For circu lars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, 1S, Principal. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Auburndale, Mass. Boston privile with de- 
lightful euburban home. Special care of health, man- 
_ and morals of grou irls. Some reductions 
Cataloge for next year, whi ins ,o 18th. For 
logues, address C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ISS NOTT’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 33 Wali St., New Haven, S. 
Circulars sen 


The seventh F nog begins September 2, 
upon applicati 


GANNETT INSTITUTE "°Scoron mas 


The 26th year will begin W+dnesday, Oct. 1, 1879. 
For Galonue and Circular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gan- 
net, A.M., Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


~y tory ° 

Oldest of oupdiens Colleges ty women. Holds a 
high rank for giving a thor. =. solid and elegant cul- 
ture in all departments. Bufficlently endowed to af- 

















ford its superior ae low charges. 
Next Season. ce) Sept. 10th. Tos ie catalogues to 
Miss A. M. BRI NSO , Or address 


Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President. 
sig HANNAH MORE ACADFMY FOR GIRLS — 
15 mil s from Baltimore; 1100 fee shove tide; 
accessible from every direction by ture pike and rail. 
Beat s for health, comfort, training, and 
instruc ivn, 45th year beg ns September 17. REv. 
ABTHUR 7. Rn J. Rica, M.D, Rec’or, Reiste stown, Md. 


PORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLFGE. Of easy 
access, healthful. homelike, thorough, Christian, 
wisely governed. and reaso.able in rates. THe CoL- 
LEGE MEETS THE DEMANDS OF THE TIMES S@° FoR 
CaTs LOGUE ADDRESS Rev. M. C. BOWEN, A. x ° 
Pres., Bordentown, N. J 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY, 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Superior facilities for the education of Young Women. 
Its twenty-ninth college year begins Sept 17th. Clas- 
sical, ecientific, ora ore litera y cou: se of an and 
a wa i CONSERVATORY OF usIc 
and Art Terms very moderate. Send for 


ro tg 
MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal. — 


N ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA mecpene her English 
p and French Boarding School f r young Jadies, 
Morristown, N. J , Sept. 17. Superior advautages in 
all departments; jarge and attractive grounds. Terms 
for board and tuitioa, $360 per annum. Address the 
Principal. 
yous BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS, 
319 NorTH Firta @TReET, CAMDEN N. J 

A lady having a sucressful Kindergarteo will 1. 
into her family four Liftle girls. giv.ng them her especial 
attention and a mo'he ’s care, Ovens Sert. 1). 1579. 
Refers t© present patrons. Mrs. M. W. NEVIUS. 


F4s"s AND DAY SCHOOL NEW BRITAIN, 
Ct, designed to give thor veh instruciion and 
culture to a iimited 





pumber of pupils 
ddress D. N. CAMP, PRINCIPAL. 
H4Ax VERFORD COLLEG Haverford College P.O., 
Thomas Chase President. Nine 

miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
| pad pb igs 3 Classica) and Scientific Courses, 
ars, address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 


ADAMS 7 “ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Chairman of 
Manegue. Thirteen pupils ont of fourte+n passe’ the 
examication at Har: erd College thie year. ‘Tu'tion, 
$100 a year. Board, $350. A rew circular just issued. 
Apply forinformationto WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


(JAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
WINTER TERM WILL COMMENCE SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1879. FOR CIRCULARS ADDRESS 
J. GRIER RALSTON, PRINCIPAL. 
B! AIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of bo.b sexes, will re-open on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advanced studies offered to young 
les. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heat- 
ing by steam; terms moderate, with an sbaiement to 
ministers and candidates. 
H, D. Gregory, A.M., Ph. D, Princip’!, Blairstown, N.J. 


YIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Nzwsures, Nsw York. 
Bo megan of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 
Traduates are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
iliams. By ente ss their sons at ten; or not 4 
than twelve years of mth pons will pon largel 
time, expense, and ——- ness Of preparat = 
Circulars and “ Hints nts”? -_ on application. 
Correspondence solicited. wary ot. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M. 
PEEESKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Send for Liiustrated PA page Circular—1879. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. —— weekly 
at §2.15 a year, which includes postage. b rates: 














From } to 14 copies. 92.15 each. 
“bom “ 1.90 * 
90 copies and upwards 16 “ 





The pettow tabet on cagh shows up to what date 

a wuberrther has patd, 7 the that 
fae reves a eet (rom Ge neste Ore roe 
ve 





The specia. rave & Pastors 8u 
deen discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
ig now $2.15, the lowest price at which It can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 

Additfons may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, fas fra ‘ormed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same f with the club as 
orlelinaliy ordered, The new subscribers 
rata for the yn ty -y subscriptions. 

Subecribers asking to pore 
changed should be ca 
office to which they wish it's sent, but sr ue one to 
which It has been sent. All addresses should include 
ey — and state, 

person writing to renew either a single or ctu 
eubent iin in connection with which his name has 
not before been known t the publ will please 
give the name . A rson - 4 whom paper or 
apers bave here’ re nm sen 
"fakes “ri pers wishing to introduce The Times to thetr 
pecimen copie sent free from ti 


SUPERINTENDENT? PAPER. on Be Mt coal year. 
This paper is deal cope 
helps, 473 the line of their 

and scholars have not acocens. 


friends, can have 
tice lo any 


ice, only 

e Times who are or Super- 

ding in the latter cinea eauiatant super- 

ww NY and heads of departments yy in 

separate rooms), and who, when ordering it, state that 
they are suc uch. 

In your r 1 to The 8u tendentas’ 
Paper, please mention the date to w you have 
paid for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow addreas label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY Lesson LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the y 
18 e8 cogtes, une who hy 4 60 
one year 7.20 
| than 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
tor less than one month. 


THE SCHOLAR®D’ RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three mon with Map, Bible Dictionary, 


100 copies one year (four q 
peed coy, one year (four 
es, three mont 




















GREAT BRITAIN. 

Subscribers in Great Lng who ee te peneive ony 
of these publications, can rat Philsdelphia for the same 
hd . aotey exe erder, payable at to John D. 

attles, a5 follows: 
Re | 4 Bohol Tim: mes, one year, - - 9 shillings. 
ntendenta’ Paper, one year, - 8shillings. 
The Ba olars’ Quarterly, one yoar, - Is. 64, 
se eae ude postage, w. which is prepaid at this 


ADVERTISING RATES, 
enw uniform rate for ordinary advertisements ts 15 
ts per agate line (14 lines to an inch), 

fon, whether for one oe more, It is 
this uniform low rate, 
Rome, Times the Cheapest ad vertising medi 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with thi 
eneral approval of advertisers. The rate for Read: 
ng Notices (bow oy } type, vented? in the Business 


Department, will hg) Ad nted line for 3 
insertion, and for Special No (solid agate) 30 cen! 
per line for each insertion. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











No one who is thorouxhiy regular in the bosvels is 
half as liab e Lo diseases as ne that isirregular. He 
may be attacked oy contagious diseares and so may 
the irreguiar. uo he is not nearly as suujece to outside 
influences. Th. u eof 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Ap*rient 
secures regularity, and consequent immunity from 


sick Ness. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


T EAS. —Choicest In the world— —Importers’ prices prices 

*— Largest Company in America—staple ar 

ticle... pleases everybody—Trade continually increas- 

ing — Agents Wanted everywhere—best inducements 
ms waste time—send tor ( soalag, 

ROB’'T WELL», 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P. O. Box 1287. 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing Stlver and Plated Ware, 
Window Giass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &c, This is 
the most convenient and effective reparation for 
these purposes ever offered to the public. It may be 
used even by inexperienced help w ih entire safety, as 
it contains nothing that can possibly injure the finest 
plate or jeweiry. Many of our —~ 7. anufacturers 
and Importers ofSiiver and Plaved Ware have used 
this So > aud have given it their unqualified approval. 

CAUTION.—The original and only genuine Silver 
Soap is knewn world wide as the Tiidexical Silver 
Soap, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silver, Electro-piated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Stata- 
ary, &o. Madeon! y by ROBINSON Broa, & Coy, Boston 


L SE the Order of Rervice, found in The Scholars’ 


/ Quarterly, Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
bondred. No extra charge for 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 








JoHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


FOR ORs sccccevsecessvescessscccsssecsssoscssstesosceees 


COUNTY: ves cvacecovcssccscescossesscsccscscccassscteseoseees 


Se vbedéntstboysuiietsiviseriaeceriens 


[blew Sabbath-School Song Book, || 


Minnetonka Songs. 


COMPILED BY 

I. H. BUNN and JOHN F. MERRY. 

A collection of words and music that have been tried 
and proved correct iu construction, and powerful in 
— Seiectious from P. P Bli s, Geo. F. Root W. H. 

yoane, etc. Pri. e, 30 cents each by mail; $3.00 per 
dozen by exp ¢ss. We al-o publish the following 
superior list of Sunday-schvol Sung Bouks: 
Welcome Tidings 


By Lowry, Doane, and Bliss. 


Gospel Songs -.....--.._--. By P. P. Bliss. 
Songs of Love —_..-_.... By H. R. Palmer. 
Every Sabbath. ......... Be T. C. O'Kane. 
Oe © PERO nantacneidnssa- By Geo. F. Root. 


Gospel and Temperance Songs 
By Kinzie and Gabriel. 
Gospel Hymns, No. 1.) By Bliss, Sankey, 
66 ‘6 No. 2} McGranahan and 

‘6 ‘6 No.3.) Stebbins, 


*,* Single Copies bound in boards, sent by mail 
upon receipt of 35 cents; $0 per hundred by express. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


66 Weer FourTn 87., | 85 BROADWAY, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


For All Singing People! 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H. R. PALMER. 
192 Large Pages, in Superior Style. 


The Sovereign Excels 


In New Material, 
In thorough and 
practical treatises, 
In Beautiful Songs 
for ail occasions, 


~ 








For Musical Societies, 
For Singing Classes 

and instruction, 
For Recreation, 








SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 75 CENTS, 
$7.50 PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, 
Rw Specimen Pages sent free to ali applicants. 


Biglow & Main, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Rando!ph S*reet, 


ew York Chicago 


i76 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
MetreTunes 

















OLeRey 
MEN, Svu- 
PERINTEN- 


BOOK ever published, 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including an 
elementary department on 
“Theory ef Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknal besides eontribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn’ 
and Music writersintheland. gin- 
gle copy 35c.—$3,60 per dozen—30. per 
100. CRIDER @ BROTH ER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA, 


“ EUHUES HUM Liu” noe 


Winnowed Hy: mis and equallygood, BQDO b uy: bet auc- 
ion will be suid at Mes per LUO, «, & 

i00. ZOO Revival iyuens tn mY ied s ‘ ol » bourds, 

Rp paner. 1.90. 1000 Heavenmy Eehoes, and 
liristinn slelodist, paper $2. Day Schoe 

cloth S10, t roatds } SG. paper 3. ‘These pries sre by 

the OO copies. 7 Getave Pianos SSuU urware. 

Organs S8OQupward. Gre nie . Bi ar eine f Ate » 

ofered. Catalcgues Mailed. HO art 

Agent, 40 Bust 14th Street, New York i 


NEW AND BEAUTIFU 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. vesess, to suit the times—over 500 ings 
and designs—com ward ( 
Fr aap Oe og Garde sSentiment Cagte— Bene Verse 


Cards — mnal Cards. 

TEACH a + price. list KDUGATIONAL CARDS 

apy, ottrens. H, BUFFORD’S 

X, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Street, Boston, Masa. 











PTeTEe RET ISCO COOeTOCee Tee er eee eet ere ee ei eee 


PoeeeeeEIOCPOCCCOeCeerr er Cit rere reece rir reir r iii 


PTETeTeT Tete Tier i errr eee err ere ee rere reer ett tet te 


TEMPERANCE PLEDGE 








AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The und: rsigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the fri-nds of the tem arenes cause, that he has just 
copyrighted aud issu: 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands of 
the a Pa the top of each page the temperan-:e 


pledge is prin 
en an aut A is requested and secured in one 
of these ——. the plotge is signed and the seeming- 
ly 8s valla th perhap: been a long step towards 
saving a body rw soul from ruin. 

1t wili prove a most effective sgent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wie d a great influence by requesting 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands of 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and ae age which boys and giris are sure to put 
into such wor 

The album can be carried In a gentleman’s — 
and thus be a.ways ready for signers to the p! 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If ere is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher, 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


album movement ht to become 
popular. Fala sin all ways nst alcohol.”— 
ew York. 


cn font “se a mee and most admirable device for an 
ee halbum. The person solicited for his name 

himself balan between the irresistible de- 

sire to write his autograph aud the inevitable vecessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.” — The Watchman. 

“ This little book is destined to do good service in 

the hands of temperance workers. It is a novel idea, 

ona should be once taken hold of.’”’— Temperance 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekiy. 


“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
yey service among their companions.” — Zion's 


* das nak be yeete' the means of much good.” — The Sun- 


“The sie all of a new and capita! idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.”’— Hvangelical Messenger. 

Send at once for a copy. 

EBEN, SHUTE, Publisher, 


ma, 52 Bromfield Street, Boston, 





~ CHURCH FURNITURE. — 
N ENEKLY & KIMBERLY. 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special 
attention given to CHURCH BELLS. @” Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FOLL 
WARRANTED. Catalo ue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, O. 


J. & R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Or ad il Gees 58° 00 Each. 


Larger Banners, -- - $10, $25, $50 


Silk and Gold 8. §. Banners, $5 00 each 














Send for Circular, 59 Carmine St.N Y 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS + 
ACADEMY, FacTory BELLS, etc. Improved PATENT 
MOoUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 





SBLACKBOARDS CRAYON: 
~-PUBLISHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 5SO¢ PER YEAR,;POSTAGE PAID. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


Sti PROVIDENCE-L4THOGRAPH:Co: 
PROVIDENCE Rib: : 











Tra you want a cheap tomes help for your school, 
ant at the same Gee ood one, send for san ples 

Week published at the office of 
Price, ® cents per hun- 
dred & moni 





WORTH REPEATING. 


OUR LOST. 


They never quite leave us, our friends who have 


passed 
Through the shadows of death to the sunlight 
above. 
A thoosard sweet memories are holding them 
fast 
To the places they blessed with their presence 
and love. 


The work which they left, and the books which 
they read, 
a santely, t’ ough still with an eloquence 


And the. aie that they sung, and dear words 
that they said, 
Yet linger and sigh on the desolate air. 


And oft when a'one, and as o’t in the throng, 
Or when evil aliures us or sin draweth nigh, 


A whisper comes gently, “Nay, do not the 
wrong ”’ 
And we teel that our weakness is pitied on 
high. 


We toil at our tasks in the burden and heat 
Of life’s passionate noon, They are folded 
in peace. 
It is weil. We rejoice that their heaven is 
sweet, 
And one day for vs all the bitter will cease. 


Until then we are bound by our love and our 
faith 
To the saints who are walking in Paradise 


fair ; 
They hare vecsed beyond sight, at the touching 
of death, 
But tney uve, like ourselves, in God’s infinite 
care. 





ALONE WITH THE FATHER. 
[From the Methodist.] 


Very suggestive are the s2 words of Christ 
to his disciples on the eve « f his betrayal: 
“Ye... shall leave me alere; and yet I 
am not alone, b-cauve the Father is with 
me.” The individuality of every soul . 
necessitates its loneliness. “The philos- 
opher tells us that no atom in creation 
touches another atom, they only approach 
within a certain distance; then the attrac- 
tion ceases and an invisible » mething 
repels, they only scem totouch.” So “no 
soul touches another soul except at one or 
two poicts, and those chiefly exterzal. In 
the central dee ps of our being we are alone,” 
Alone we must settle the most difficult and 
important questions touching our earthly 
career and our eternal destiny. ‘“ Each 
man’s Own nature bas its own peculiar 
rules; and he must take up his life plan 
alone, and persevere in it ina prr ect pri- 
vacy, with which no strarger intermed- 
dleth.” We are alone in the huur of trial and 
bereavement. Hluman sympathy cannot 
reach the seat of oursuffering then. Alone 
we have to meet the king of terrors, Oar 
friends cannot enter tie valley of the 
shadow of death with us. Lonely and 
fearfully desolate wou'd we be, ia Jife and 
in death, but fr the presence of the Father, 
and the verificd promise, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway.” 

And yet God has made us roca! beir gs 
with affections and instincts which demand 
human cc mpanionship and sympathy, and 
render them necesssry to our proper devel- 
opment and happires. “Till we hsve 
reflected on it, we are scarce y aware how 
much the sum of human happiness in the 
world is indebt d to this one feeling,—sym- 
pathy. We get cheerfulness and vigor, we 
scarcely know how cr when, from mere 
association withour feliow man. Weca:ch 
inspiration and power to go on, from human 
presence and from cheerful locks. The 
workman works with added energy from 
having others by.”” No man can be at his 
best who wholly secludes himself from his 
fellow-men. Mental occupstions require 
more cr less sec'usion, but a man canonot 
mold society by his thoughts, unless he 
mirg'’es with it, Jearns its spirit, and draws 
his material from it, The hermit and 
recluse have never been the best types of 
manhad. He only can have a symmet- 
rical, full-orbed, str ng c>aracter, who hrs 
@ hearty sy mpathy for his kind, and appre- 
ciates thelr sympathy fur himself. 

But what a man can do in coz junction 
with others, when buoyed up by full tide 
of friendly sympathy, does not test the man, 
We must know what he can do alone, 
The strength that is in hm can only be 
learned when he is thrown upon his own 
resources, and left alone to achieve worldly 
success amidst adver:e circumstances, or to 
face opposition, reproach and calumny for 
the sake of his convictions and priaciples. 
This is the school of self-reliance and the 
test of character. Itis not very d flicult 
when the world opposes you, refuses you 
its smiles and sympathy, to withdraw from 
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it and “live upon your convictions ;” it is 
less difficult to mix with men and follow 
their maxims; but to enter the world and 
then live out, firmly and fearlessly, what 
you believe to be the truth, in spite of its 
frowns and oppositions, that is Christian 
greatness. Nothing on earth surpasses the 
moral grandeur of these scenes in which 
one man alone, for the sake of truth, stands 
opposed to many, and yet will not swerve 
from his convictions of duty. Such a 
character was Milton’s hero: 


“ The seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless; faithful only he, 
Among the innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ; 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth or change his constant 

mind, 

Though he stood single and alone.” 


Bat no man is alone in the hattle of life 
who is on the Lord’s side. He may be 
separated from his fellow-menandexcluded 
from their sympathy by his adherence to 
his convictions; and yet he is not alone, 
because the Fatheris with him. His com- 
munion with God fills his solitude with 
thoughts and inspirations and consolations 
whica more than compensate for his lack 
of earthly companionship. And, after all, 
are we not made to find the perfection of 
our being and our chief joy in God? It is 
not a misfortune that witndraws aman from 
the noisy babble and applause of human 
societv, and shuts him up to fellowship 
with God. He is rather to be pitied, who 
looks to men for his best inspirations, when 
he may have access to God; who has not 
learned the blessedness of retiring for a 
season from the noise and bustle of the 
wer'd to be alone with God; he, more, 
who, when sickness or old age or other cir- 
cumstances shut him out of society, is left 
to the unutterable loneliness of spiritual 
emptiness and isolation from God; and 
most of all, he who has to meet death 
alone. But blessed are they who. in the 
solitude of life, can say with the Saviour, 
“And yet I am net alone, because the 
Father is with me;” and in the hour of 
death, with the Psalmist, “I fear no evil, 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
ste ff, they com ‘ort me.” It is good to be 
alone with the Father. 





INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL 
EDUCATION, 


[From The Episcopal Register. ] 


We are glad to see that many who for- 
meriv regarded the mere cultivation of the 
intellect as the grand means of lessening 
crime, are beginning to recousider their 
theory. I: might have been concluded, 
without any very large experience, that a 
general knowledge avd a shapening of the 
intellect would simply enable the possessor 
to use more effectively these instruments 
to carry cut his designs for good or bad as 
he might be inclined. Gengraphy and 
grammar, history and mathematics, will 
never make a corrupt heart sound, There 
never was a greater absurdity than such a 
supposition. 

Bat, say some, the education, so called, 
places resources within reach which occupy 
the time, and the mind, which otherwise, 
through sheer idleness, wou'd be passed in 
mischief. It is late in the day to imagine 
that all reading matter is calculated to do 
good; that the time passed in the perusal 
of licentious and corrupting literature is 
less likely to make men vile than even 
idleness itse'f. 

Tt has been preved by statistics, that 
while our prizons have many occupants 
from tbe ignorant and unenlightened 
classes, the great criminals, without excep- 
tion, are those who have had the advan- 
tages of what we call education. 

We must fall back, then, upon the old 
and wive admonition, “Train up achild in 
the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart therefrom.” There 
must be a moral education, if man is 
answerable for his actions as a moral 
being; ard as there can be no pure moral- 
ity that hes not its basis in religion, of 
necessity this last must form a part of al! 
the education of men that is intended to 
prevent crime. 

We often admit this as reasonable, we 
approve of it as a theory, and yet are not 
careful to provide that our children shall 
have the advantages of Christian culture 
while the intellect is developed. Let us 
act more reasonably in this respect, and 
we shall be the more sure nct to suffer at 


F you want a cheap lesson help for your school, 

and at the ssme time a good one, send for samples 

of The Weekly Lessor Leaf published at the office of 

The Sunday ool Times, , © cents .per hun- 
dred a month, 





What They Say. 


More than 300 commendations similar to those given below were received during the month of 


April alone. 
who had been trying The Sunday School Times 


They came without solicitation from Sunday-school superintendents and teachers 


for three months, So large a share of these trial 


subscribers renew their subscriptions, that the publisher is glad to continue the following special 
offer: The Sunday School Times will be sent to any new subscriber, every week for three months, 


for twenty-five cents. The regular price is $2.15 


Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—“ The paper is all I could wish. 
T find no fault with it. It seems invaluable to a 
teacher or superintendent.” J. E. W. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—“I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of The Sunday School Times. 1 have 
never seen its equal.” L. A. B. 

ILLINOIS.—* [ regard The Times as the full- 
est and most valuable belp I have.” L.G. C. 

OHI0.—* Lam highly pleased with your paper. 
I cannot afford to do without it.” R. T. 

RHODE ISLAND.—“It is the best paper of 
the kind I have ever read, and I would recom- 
mend it to every Sunday-school teacher.” A. 
F. K 


ILLINOIS.—"I have used other helps, but 


consider The Sunday School Times far superior 


to anything I ever used.” A, H. McK. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—"I am very much 
pleased with The Times. I consider the money 
well invested.” T. F. B. ° 

VERMONT.—“ After reading the Sunday 
School Times a few weeks, I decided I could not 
get along without it, although 1 had a number 
of other helps.” M. P. D. 

IOWA.—"“I am heartily pleased with your 
paper, and consider the notes and comments on 
the Sunday-school lessons far superior to any 
that I have ever seen.”” A. H.S. 

CONNECTICUT.—"I could not get along 
without your valuable paper to peruse weekly, 
It has been to we interesting, instructive and 
protitable.” W. J. A. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"T hope to take your 


paper right along, not only for its valuable les- | 


son helps, but also for its able articles on the 
various questions that present themselves.” 
W.T.N 


MICHIGAN.—“T fully appreciate The Sunday 
School Times, and consider it invaluable in the 
preparation of the lessons.” C. A. T. 

GEORGIA.—" I regard it as oe ae the 
best Sunday-school paper published. I have 
recommended it in every direction, and have 
induced many of my teachers to take it.” 

Vv 


Cc. W. 

ILLINOIS.—“T am much pleased with The 
Sunday Schoo! Times. It is just what I really 
need and want.” G. F. B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—"T am more than 

leased with your Sunday School Times. It is 
indispensabie. No live Sunday-school teacher 
should be without it. Put me down a regular 
subscriber.” G. E.G. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—‘“I think The Sunday 
School Times the best and most wisely con- 
ducted help on our lessons that I have been able 
to find.” V. E 

ALABAMA.—“ It pleases me better than any 
paper of the kind I ever saw.” J. M. W. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—"T hail its weekly 
coming with eagerness, as not only a help in 


READ THIS TOO. 


day-schools of all denominations throughout the 
entirely taken the place of the ordinary question 





a year. Address, John D. Wattles, publisher, 610 


my lessons, but for so many wise, timely, and 
common-sense suggestions to us.” M. L. B. 
VIRGINIA,—"“I find your paper an invalu- 
able aid in teaching my Bible class. I could not 
well do without it.” C. F.C. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—"I get more solid in- 
formation from The Times than from all the 
commentaries afloat.” J.S. H. 
MARYLAND.—" Hope to continue in the fu- 
ture a regular subscriber, as I find The Times 
the best Sunday-school paper Leversaw.” H.B. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—"I can truly say, that 
of the many aids to the | gh ene of our Sab- 
bath-school lesson, that [ have examined within 


the past year, The Sunday School Times excels 
all.” J. R.A. 

INDIANA.—“In my estimation it is the very 
best help for teachers, in fact, it supplies the 


place of all others that I have examined.” 


5. C. 8S. 

NEBRASKA.—“T think that your paper is 
the best Sunday-school help that I have ever 
tried. I do not want to be without it as long as 
I teach in the Sabbath-school.” N. L. 

TEXAS,.—“ If The Sunday School Times con- 
tinues to be as good as it is now, 1} ropose to be 
a constant subscriber in the future.” - KR. G. 

MICHIGAN.—"I expect to continue a sub- 
scriber so Jong as it maintains its present high 
standard.” C, M.S. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—"T regard the paper 
as one of the most intelligent and useful In the 
English print, not only to Sunday-schools, but 
to the world at large.” C. H. H. P. 

GEORGIA.—“ I like it better than any lesson 
help I have ever used.” B. P. 

ILLINOIS." I have neither seen nor heard 
of a paper that so fully answers the real want 
| of a Sunday-school teacher as The Sunday 

School Times.” W. E. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—"T consider it invalu- 
able. Every Sunday-schoo! worker ought to take 
it. Its freshness, its soundness, its advanced 
spirit, commend it to all.” EB. McM. 

MASSACHUSETTS. —* [have come to regard 
both The Times and the Quarterly as indispen- 
sable aids to making my teachers’-meetings 
interesting.” J. B. A. 

ONTARIO.—"'I think it the best paper for a 
teacher that is printed, and think every one 
who tries it will never want togive itup.” J. M. 

COLORADO.—“It gives the best and most 
thorough aid in studying and teaching the les- 
son of any help that I have seen.” H. J. 

MISSOURL—‘"I not only esteem your paper 
very bighly, but really °. not know how to get 


along without it.” C. F. 

MISSISSIPPI—“I enjoy the paper very 
much, and hope never to be without it any 
more.” J. H.N. 


Has your school or class ever tried The Scholars’ Quarterly? Sun- 


In many schools it has 


country are now using it. ’ 
In addition to the text 


books and lesson leaves. 


of the lesson, together with the home readings, marginal references, and carefully prepared notes 
and questions, it contains handsome colored maps, helpful pictorial illustrations. Bible dictionary 


pages, review exercises, opening and closing exercises, and appropriate familiar hymus. 


44-page book bound in a strong paper cover. 
YMAT EIT COSTS. The price is 4 centsay 


In alla 


ear,.or $25 for a hundred copies a year. To enable 


schools having little money to use it, it will be sent for three months at a time at the vearly rate. 
To supply a class costs, for example: For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 4 cents: for 


ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 68 cent 
The number for July, August, and September 
specimen copy. 


Published at the office of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


Ss. 
is a very attractive one. Send seven cents for a 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philade!phia, Pa. 










AKGIC LANTERNS 
MACICANTER: 


cosy. @T. MILLIGAN. 
iT wILt PAY YOU WELL. 


Se PAA ROK 
CAXTON ETTE PRESS, $8.00. 
CAXTON, Yr ; both Self-inking. 
iin oun Sto Be wil ote 
nkin m : o the 
work -- a@ $250 Press. Presses from 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1347. 


Shey 





~. ESTABLISHED 1780. 





Set COMPLETE IN TERRY, $55. 


Sar CoMPLETE IN PLUSH, $60. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALTY. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Oo., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


_WAREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. — 
DGE'S rants. .¢ 
Ds wat iD 
In cans, 35 cents and upwards. Try it, invalids—try 
it, mothers, for yourcbildren. WOOLRICH & CO., on 
every label. In cans, 35 cents, and upward. aed 
"‘;WO HUNDRED DOLLARS!!! buys six hundred 
and forty acres—a mile square of good land in 
Texas—titie perfect, no better lands are seliing at $5 
r acre where improvements have commen Or- 
ers filled * me sent immediately before another 
advance is made. To know who are investing, send a 
3 cent stamp for little book, 64 pases, circulars, etc., etc. 
©. H. Kent. Agent. TezasState Lands. Devenport.Jows. 
SE the Order of Service found in the Scholars’ 
Quarterly. Issued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. No extra charge for postage. 














GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


| Columbia Bicycle. 


A practical road 
machine. An ordi- 
nary rider can dis- 
tance the best horse 
‘no a day’s run. On 
-xhibition at 813 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 
price-list, and 24 
catalogue, with full 
information. 

THE POPE MF’G CO., 94 SumMER ST., Boston, Mass. 












oe Ot 
> 
WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Is a great comfort for those who write mnch, 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q. BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to but tew, comparatively, although 
gaining favor constantiy. There are some eight 
or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, from small to large. hey are used in 
the City Hall, State Huuse, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and ( ounting-Rvoms, and their 
value is well attested. 
aa” PLEASE REMEMBER“G8 
THE J. Q. BRADISH PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 
VERY DURABLE, 
Send ten cents for sample. 
FOR SALE BY EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 BROMFIELD 8TREET, BOSTON. 








FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manwu/ac- 
turer, Washington, N. J. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
beot a vertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 

We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of 
the adversiremnens in your paper, with the delivery of 
each mail. 


From F. H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Mi. 

Fave bad about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from one lusertion of our smali adve:tisement 
in The Sunday School limes. 


— Everybody's Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill., June 
28, 1878. 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
atir.bute it in a jarge measure to ad-er ising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best ad, er- 
tisipng medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa, 


Allow me to commend The Sunday Schoo! Times as 
@& very valuabie adveriising medium, The returvs 
my advertisement of the Folding Bouk Case brought 
me, far exceesed any paper I ever tried. I cannot 
understand this, but [ know it is sv. 


From the Star Prrlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowt- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J. 


Tt is simple justice to you to say that onr standing 
aove tisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fola, 
anu when we have used Jarge space on speci+l occa 
sions we have always «xperienced immediate and 
peofiiable returns. 


From Croft. Wilbur, & Ch., Manvfacturers of Confec- 
tione: y, Phitadeiphia.—Junuary 7, 1878. 


After extensive newrpaper acvertis'ng, we can 
tr thfully say that no paper has brou,ht us so good 
returns as The Suuday Rc.ool Times. anu advei tise- 
me.tinseried ia ite columns brovght us cash orders 
.rom the larger share of all ine states .u the Union. 


From J J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
Jarturer and Exhibitor of Stereupticons.— february 15, 
1877. 


It is a pleasure to me to Inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday Schoo) Times has heen the most 
satisfactory of avy I have ever done without e* cep 
tion. Before I had seen the issue con aining my first 
advertisement, DUMerous ietters satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the greatest value I am giad to 
notice that you rigidiy exclude advertisements which 
are intended lode eive by piou.ises that Ca:not possi- 
bly ve made good, and I belleve the va ue of your 
medium and the good-will of your petrous is largeiy 
due vo tnis fact. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, Or- 
gana, etc., 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.— February 
16, 1877. 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the besi we use. 


From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher 

Philadeliphwa.— August 81, 1877. 

I have "een much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of tiat paper as 
a medium superiur to any other within the range uf 
my experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney’s 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union Square, 
New York, 


I have been so g’atified with the returns from my 
adverti-ement in The Sunday School Times that T 
feel impelled to report the factto you. 1 tuink i may 
safe.y ssy I bave received more answers fom my 
advertisement in this paper tuan from any o.her [ 
have employed. 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Tu. 
—January 16, 1877. 
More than tbree hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisemeut in The Sunday Schoo! Times, 


From A. J Weidener, Proprietor, duri -g the Centennial 

concen, of the Franklin Hotei, Pruadeiphia.—July 1, 

’ 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 
bes: mediuws for advertising many branches of bust- 
ness. T do say cunscientiousy that I have hea d from 
my advertiseme t in your paper oitever than from 
any other paper in which [ have advertised this 
season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Housekeeper’ s 
Commanion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Janw 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifring during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade 
quate return for the money invested I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the reculis of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


rem Ge Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 
29, 1077. 
. we neve sestived 2. large wane of applications 
‘or the yrograp m™m rsons who refer to you, 
including he to-day from England. 7 
We consider yours the best mecium we have tried so 
far, and feel weil satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
knowledge its superior merits as an advertising 


medium, 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash ord: ra than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders fur goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seenin The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were from all paris of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates see Publisher’s Department. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Barlow's Indigo Blue 
’ 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, 
Your grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second St , Philadelphia, 
E P offers ore of the LARGEST and 
‘4e . 4 FINEST stocks of POT-GROWN 
and LAYER Strawberry Flauis ever grown in tuis 
country. xsricea very reasouable. New Deacriptive 


Catalogue free toall Address, 
K. P. E, Corowall-on-Hudson, N.Y: 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


pared according to the directiors of E. N. Hors- 
a = late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


With water and sugar only, and Is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


For those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants, Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Menta] and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use, 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


Roum¥orp CHEMICAL WORKS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
_ ar sale Lh all Drege “Se __ 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder, 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
€10 Cheatnnt Street. Philadelnhia. 


Faith and Works, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE 
Women’s Christian Association 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Terms $1.00 Per AnnvM, in advance. 


Subscriptions may be sent to 


Miss J. P. CATTELL, Editor, 
141 North Seventh Street, 
Philade!phia. 

ICTURES 


IN 
ALESTINE. 


Over 100 Quarto Plates, engraved in Germany from 
de igns made in Palestine by a Christian Jew of 
Frauce, aud superbly princed in Camor! jdge, to illus- 
trate a New Work by an Am rican Scho 

“ For the first time we have a truthful, : illus- 
tra:i_n of our Lord's life.”"—Bishop Kip. 

“ There have been no such illustrations of the Bible 
till now.’’— New York Tumes. 

“In the highe-t teat of all, Bida has outdone all 
othe, artis s. Christian Unton, 

Int ligent persons of large church acquaintance 
Wanted to take crders hree euterpris ny Meu have 
secured 2X0 subscriptions tor it. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HU LBERT, New YorK. 


2 5 LibraryNumbers. 





erforated, Cum’'d, (0c 100 
Sizes, Also Letters. per Sheet, Sects. 
P.F.Van Everen, 116 Nassau St.N.Y.| 





G 
= lh ANT STE 


The b at food In the world for invalids, and readily 
taken by the little folks. WOOLRICH & O©O., on 
every label. 


EFP THE BABY “WELL ‘by cett'ng Medicated 
R- 





Zephyr Shirt 


ELF WELL 
by wear 


Beppe tor F- posts Zepbyr 
ort tec “to colors, l0c per 
oz; by n l = ec 27 79 tisburgh, es 
7: « 
U SE t “Be xX - 3793 the Scholars’ 
J Seat m2 _— form at 75 ceats per 


<a 
bundred. _No extra charge f Or postage, 





@xT A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


nia, you can, with the utmost 
satisfaction, purchase the newest 
goods for the lowest city prices at the 


GRAND DEPOT, 


The Largest 


fy DRY GOODS 


AND 


Outfitting House of 


Only the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 

Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 
ceipt of postal card 
desired, and no 


PHILADELPHIA, 3) 


ordered are sent, and 
pected, are willingly >< 
money refunded. 
with directions for 
postpaid upon re- 

« specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


Address MAIL DEPARTMENT 


Pp For Samples and Supplies, R 
{NO repor, pyiLrveLte 














picture far 


advertises, 





from personal knowledge. 
easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellent surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackbcard to order one of these in preference to the 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 


more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 


ioned revolving boards, A medium sized board,—3x4} feet, 
—giving on both sides a surface of 27 equare feet, costs $14, 
A very large board, 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
of 48 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge for 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: “The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 


We have one in our own school, and so speak 
It is tastily gotten up, swings 


clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Service. 

An Cpening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. - 
A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE, CROWNING CULMINATION: 
ges sh 8 A, ¢ 3 


NCINEERS, M i U 
E Miners, Merch» fats. JECHANI os, reve Gri: 
versal Assistant & Com mole te eeh nic,’ 
worn contal.ing 1016 pages, 600 Engravings, Ht Rabibs, 
nf ad over 1,000 OOO Industrial Facts, Calculations, Pro- 
cesses, Secrets, Rules, & &e., of es ntility in 200 Prades. 
A $5S book free by mail for § 5Q» worth its weight in 
gold to any Mechanic, Farman or Business Man, Agents 
Wanted. Ove Agent reperts 41 sales in 2 days 
sales in 4 day; another 27 salesin @ hours. For ii, P amy h- 
jet send stamp to R. Moore, 20 Cooper Inst., New York 


i MPLOYMENT FOR LADIES OR MEN. $50 to $100 
PER MONTH easily made selling Mrs, Julia McNair 
THE s New CO entilled 


THE Morals, COMPLETE HOME 


ith, Beauty, Work, Amusemen 


another 29 


Memobers, Money, Savings, and Spendings are al 
clearly deait with in fascinating style, tull of anecdote 
and wit. Wich beautiful celored illustrationa, new 
type, toned paper, choice bindings, aud low brig this 
work is BOUND TO HAVE AN iMMESSE SALE, No 
book like it has ever been published. 

For full descr)ption and extra terms, ad 


drees. 
J.C MeCURDY € CO., “Philadelphia, Pa 


“The best commentaries on the whole Bible Jor popw 
ie use are Jumieson, Fausset and Brown's, the Bible 
Commentary, and Lange’ s&s. Weput trem in the order 
of their respective merits,”’—Copristian Union. 


THE PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


By JAMISON, FAUSSET AND BROWN. 

#3 A Commentary Critical and Explapatory on the 
Old and New Te-taments New edi: ion, complete in 
one volume, Or. 8VO, 1,421 pp Illustrated by maps. | 
om red edges, beveled boards, $3.5 
A book foreve:y Bibie siudent desi; ~ a full and 

satisfactory commentery on the whole Bible is one 

compact volume, at @ price within the means of ail. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 








price. 
THOS, ¥. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 








Church Sets Complete. 
$35 to $500. 


Delivered free anywhere within the New Eng- 
land and Middle States. 50 Styles in Stock, 


Pews, Settees, Cushions, Chairs, Lecterns, Fonts, 
Altars, and Tables, of the most approved patterns. 
Photographs and price list mailed free if applied for, 


Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, 


48 CANAL and 141 FRIEND Srs., Boston, Maas. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the Best Light known for 
Churcbes, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Pieture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc. New 
and elegant designs. 

Send size of rom. Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal discount to churches and the trade. 

I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 


e-44 Sunday-school 
24 CERTIFICATES 


With the names of your school, 
superintendent, secretary and 
town pried in GULD, 100 for 
7 $1.2> (by mail free) on all or- 
2 ders in answer to this notice 
(Name the paper.) 

John H. Tomlinson, Pub- 
lisher of 8. 8. Requisites, 
50 Madison St., Chicago. 


Improved Eureka Surface. 







Ora 
LACKBOARDS. | 
Slated clo'h, slated paper, for chev p blackboarda, 


tampies for stamp. Baker, Pratt. & Co. School aud 
Sunday-school Furnishers, , 142 & 144 Grand Bt, N. bi 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, Ly stating that you saw the advertisement 
ta Ths Sunday School Times. 





J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
SZ SEND FORILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. “@@ 


The manufacture of these widely known instru- 
ments was begun in 1846, and American enterprise 
and skill have steadily developed this business until 
now it is the largest Reed Organ manufactory in the 
world. The unsolicited testimony of the most careful 
judges places the ESTEY ORGAN at the head of all 
others of its class. Send for the new illustrated cata- 
logue. 


Church Organs. — 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CINCINNATI 
Music HALL; the powerful Centennial Sape: 
the great Organ in Plymouth Churcn, Brook- 
lyn; and of Be 1,000 others for every 
art of the countr 
ESTABLISHED IN 1529. 

We invite attention to our new styles of PARLOR 
Geen (of pipes only), at prices varying from $300 to 

1,000 and upwards 

0s SIC COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 
are javited toapp y ~ us direct for ali information 
connected with our art. 

DESCRIPTiVE CIRCULARS and specifications 
furnished on application. - 











FIFTY WRITERS. 


Fifty of the more prominent contributors to THE 
SunpDay ScHOOL TIMES during the past three years 
are named below. This list shows something of the 
standing of The Sunday School Times among the 
religious papers of the land. and the readers of the 
paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is 
to be expected in the future, 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICE, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, DD. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF. W.S. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY. D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A YOUNG, PH.D. 


BISHOP A. ©. COXE, D.D. 
BISHOP E. pz SCHWEINITZ, D.D, 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D 
JOHN HALL, D.D, 
Cc. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.D, 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres. JOHN F, HURST, D.D. 
Pexs. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres. PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D, 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D, 
Pres. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C, PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY. 
GEN. 0.0. HOWARD, 
JOSEPH COOK, 
DWIGHT L. MOODY 
IRA D. SANEEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH, 
EDWARD EIMBALL. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA — 


Bire Insurance Co 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
fpenrena TED ... 

Carreat, mee” , $1,835,238.04 
HN DEVEREUX, sae 
Ww . CROWELL, Secretary. 


M, 
JOHN Le THOMSON. Ass’t Secretary. 


\ LPHA DUSTLESS CRAYONS. Perf-ct. Cheaper 
than chalk. Send for sample to Baker. Pratt, & 
Oo., School Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


























